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The special cut paper pattern designa, which have proved 
to be 80 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have heen resumed for the seasor 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be fou nd on page 63. 








GREAT-GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER OF 

Martha Washington not often make 

her Therefore, when Mrs. 

Beverly Kennon introduced her daughter, 

Miss Agnes Peter, to Washington circles a 

few weeks ago the event commanded rather 
more than ordinary interest. Fortunately for the flavor 
of antiquity which hang about this particular débutante, 
her social introduction did not occur in any new house, 
no matter how magnificent, but in one which is almost as 
old as the Capitol itself. Tudor Place, Mrs. Kennon’s 
residence in Georgetown, has been in the family ever 
since it was built. It is one of the few old places around 
Washington which have not fallen into new hands and 
lapsed also into decay 


does 


bow to society 


Another Washington débutante whose first appearance 
in society occurred in a famous house is Miss Alice Hay, 
second daughter of the Secretary of State. The Hay 
mansion is by no means so old as the Capitol. In fact, it 
was one of the last houses built by Richardson, the great 
architect. It is one of the show-places of Washington. 
Miss Hay was presented to the Queen at a drawing-room 
last spring, so this was really her second social début 
within a year. Both these young girls, as indeed most 
of the débutantes of the season, have been introduced at 
afternoon teas. Generally the débutante wears white, 
but Miss Hay wore pink and carried pink orchids 


the flower of the year, so far as fashion goes. Still, 

all orchids do not look alike to society. The large 
lavender or pinkish ones have been far and away in the 
lead. Only the brides have’ consented to carry white 
ones. At MisseChurchill’s marriage to Mr. Baring, early 
in the season, the bride carried white orchids, but the 
maid of honor carried the popular pink ones. These 
pinkish-lavender blossoms are the favorite flowers of 
young Mrs. Clarence Mackay, who is rarely seen with- 
out a big bunch of them at her corsage. Costly as 
they are, they are used also for decorating. Ata recent 
subscription cotillon—one of those which are irreverent 
ly but, aceepting the slang, quite correctly known as the 
“howling, howling swells"—the receiving party stood 
in front of a bower of ferns strewn with these orchids. 


HE HOURS KEPT AT THESE COTILLONS, 

5 3 by-the-way, prove the truth of what the Bazar has 

said about New York's lack of sympathy with the 

Philadelphia early-hour movement. The guests began to 

arrive at eleven o'clock; there was informal dancing at 

first, and then, after the supper, which was served soon 
after midnight, the cotillon was danced until three. 

The progress of the Philadelphia crusade for more sleep 
bas been rather amusing. At first it seemed to be quite 
settled that dancing was to stop soon after midnight. 
Then one of the very leaders of the movement herself 
gave a ball at which the merrymaking lasted until five 
o'clock in the morning. Consternation filled the minds of 
her quondam associates in the search for rest. People 
anid that this apparent breach of faith was to be laid at 
the door of certain mischievous New-Yorkers who went 
over to the ball with the avowed purpose of demoralizing 
the ranks of the crusaders. However that may be, there 
seems to have come a hitch in the early-hour programme. 


Ts ORCHID HAS UNQUESTIONABLY BEEN 


rarely more than two or three large private balls. 
This year twe of these claborate functions occurred 
within a week of each other. For the first time in three 
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years the great ivory and gilt ball-room in the Cornelius 
Vanderbilt house was thrown open on the night of Janu- 
ary 6, in honor of the recent coming of age of Mr. Alfred 
Vanderbilt. Only three nights later Mrs. Astor gave a 
ball to about four hundred guests. 

When one says simply ‘‘ Mrs. Astor,” of course that 
means Mrs. John Jacob the elder. At the time of the 
young John Jacob's marriage to Miss Willing of Philadel- 
phia, a number of years ago, there was a good deal of 
newspaper talk as to which Mrs. Jolin Jacob was to be 
known simply as Mrs. Astor, a title which is held to im- 
ply the leadership among the feminine members of the 
family. Probably there was much more concern among 
the reporters than there was in the minds of the two wo- 
men directly affected. At any rate, the elder Mrs. Astor 
retained whatever superior dignity may go with the use 
of the unqualified surname 

The Vanderbilt mansion is ideally adapted to giving 
a large dance, but Mrs. Astor's equipment is almost as 
good. Her house and that of her son are literally un- 
der one roof. Generally one is shut off from the other by 
means of heavy doors, which are effectual barriers. When 
desired, however, not only can these doors be thrown 
open, but a partition, which ordinarily completely divides 
the picture-galleries, can be removed, giving a ball-room 
of splendid proportions. 


were the only really large private ones which were 

scheduled for this winter. Yet there are other New 
York houses adapted to the same scale of entertainments. 
In most of them, as in the Astor house, the picture- 
gallery serves as bull-room too. In the Gerry house, the 
gallery and Mr. Gerry's law library are thrown together 
for large dances. 

The great New York houses will have a notable addi- 
tion to their number, when Mr. William C. Whitney shall 
have completed the new home he has planned for his in- 
valid wife. It is said that the interior fittings of the new 
Whitney house will be the most beautiful in this country. 
The drawing-room will be hung with famous old tapes- 
tries which are said to have cost their owner a million 
dollars. They antedate even the Gobelin tapestries. 
Naturally, Mrs. Whitney’s apartments will be the most 
perfect in the house, Their walls will be bung with silk 
which costs thirty-five dollars a yard. The ceilings have 
been brought from France, where they were painted at a 
cost of $50,000. The bath-room is to be fitted with white 
marble floors, walls, and tub, with gold-plated plumbing. 


T= ASTOR AND THE VANDERBILT BALLS 


HE COUNTESS DE CASTELLANE, MISS HEI, 
T en Gould's sister, has just proved to us that gener- 

osity and a disposition to use wealth for increasing 
the world’s store of happiness and comfort must be part 
of a general family inheritance 

The countess has recently built a new house on the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, which is modelled after the 
Trianon at Versailles. A pxrt of it is still untinished, but 
as a house-warming during the holidays she invited the 
children of all the workmen, who had been engaged upon 
the building, to a great Christmas tree and Punch and 
Judy show, and then sent them home with their arms 
full of presents. 

If one believes in the power of thought and the potency 
of good-will, as one in these deys assuredly must, then 
fancy what a propitious beginning this must have been 
for any new home! One feels tempted to contrast the old 
and the new, the libations to the gods which the ancients 
would have poured when only the good desired by the 
supplicant was asked for, und these libations of a later 
dispensation, in which the out-pourings are of generous 
impulses alone, and the prayers are «desires for the well- 
being of others. Yet who can doubt to whom most of 
the good will still accrue. 


promises to be one of the most comprehensive pri- 

vate estates in this country. * The present house, 
which Mrs. Gould calls ‘“‘ Georgian Court,” is really only 
a temporary affair, completely’ overshadowed by the 
marble stables and lodges, and even by the kennels. 
Eventually Mr. Gould will build a residence which will 
be in keeping with the rest of the place, but he seems 
determined to have the setting made perfect first. The 
newest accessory will be a great building, which, if the 
present plans are carfied outs will be very much like the 
Madison Square Garden in size, appearance, and arrange- 
ment. It will. be built of white brick, with marble pil- 
lars, and the framework will be of iron, thus insuring 
fire-proof qualities. There will be an immense elliptical 
arena, where the members of the family and their friends 
can ride and play polo, no matter what the weather may 
be outside. There will be courts for tennis and arrange- 
ments for other athletic sports. In one corner will be a 
complete gymnasium; in another, a marble swimming- 
tank covered with a glass dome; the third corner will 
contain a theatre, and the fourth will be fitted up with 
bachelor apartments for the overflow from large house 
parties. The Bazar has commented lately on the in- 
creasing fondness for country life shown by rich Ameri 
cans, Not a week passes that there are not more and 
more straws showing how strongly the wind is blowing 
that way. Money is being fairly poured out upon the 
count.y places of the rich. This pleasure-palace pro- 
jected by Mr. Gould is one instance, Another is the 
decoration of the church on Mr. George Vanderbilt's 
place, Biltmore. Three beautiful memorial windows, 
ove in memory of Mr. Vanderbilt's mother, have just 
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been placed in the church, which, though built primarily 
for the family and the servants on the place, is also at- 
tended by the people from the country around. 


—and not so long ago, either—an almost universal 

nuisance in this country. The woman who persists 
in the farce of “‘ making people acquainted ” in the twink- 
ling of an eye, under any and all circumstances, is still to 
be found, but she is happily becoming more and more 
rare. We will not suffer unalloyed grief when we write 
Hie jacet over the last of her kind. Still, there is no need 
of burying the introduction itself. They have almost 
done so over in England, but America has often found a 
happy medium between her own early ways and the cus- 
toms of Europe, and here is another chance for her to 
show that common-sense is generally a safe key to any 
** guide to decorum.” 

The confirmed introducer is a bore, and should be ruth- 
fessly discouraged; but, until mental telepathy shall have 
become a more widespread accomplishment than it is now, 
the old-fashioned introduction ought not to be permitted 
to lapse into utter disuse. To send total strangers out to 
dinner together, without so much as giving one a clew to 
the other's identity, may be good English form, but it is 
not good common-sense. A woman who aspires to be a 
successful dinner-giver will find that success lies not by 
this path. Even at teas and receptions an introduction 
need not always be made with bated breath and apolo- 
getic air, as if one’s conscience accused one of making a 
Saux pas. Finally (though there may be those who will 
condemn this as rank social liberalism), there are cireum- 
stances when even passing introductions are perfectly 
legitimate. The introduction has as much need of a 
raison détre as has any other social custom. But once it 
has a reason for being, it is most valuable and welcome. 
It isthe superfluous introduction, whose name is even yet 
legion, which has cumbered the ground, socially speaking, 
an which ought to be rooted out. 


ory INTRODUCTIONS WERE ONCE 


ADY CURZON’'S FATHER, MR. L. Z. LEITER, 
I: has been having a Christmas experience which was 
new tohim. American fathers, in the rdle of Santa 
Claus, are proverbially generous, but even with the best 
intentions in the world none of them could have done 
what Mr. Leiter has done. He is the first American 
father who, after due deliberation over the Christmas 
present problem, could put down in his note-book, along 
with the list of presents for the rest of the family: 

For Mary, vice-regal outfit. 

For George, do. do. 

Taking advantage of his opportunities, these are the 
gifts Mr. Leiter is reported to have selected, und although 
Lord and Lady Curzon sailed for India before the boli 
days, they carried the paternal offerings with them 
Lady Curzon’s wardrobe is said to eclipse any ever sent 
to India. Bills for magnificent trousseaux have been set- 
tled before this by Chicago fathers ; but among the un- 
American novelties included in Mr. Leiter's gift were 
three Durbar (conference) cloaks for Lord Curzon. These 
were of velvet and gold. One was pale blue, and one 
was ruby red, and one was pure white; while each bad 
the Star of India in gold and diamonds. How far away 
Chicago must have seemed to Mr. Leiter when he was 
ordering these cloaks! Much farther than Bagdad and 
the other places of the Arabian Nights’ Tales. 


HE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROV- 
+ ing the Condition of the Poor urgently appeals to 

the charitable public for contributions of money, sec 
ond-band clothing, and shoes. The work of the associa 
tion for the month of December was very heavy. Nearly 
2300 applications for relief were received during the 
month; $1300 was expended by the association for gro 
ceries; $70 for bread and milk; $75 for shoes; 743 fami- 
lies were furnished with coal at an expense of $1600; and 
cash relief for rent and other items to the amount of $750 
was given; 851 meals and 254 lodgings, at an expense of 
$127, were furnished. The visitors of the association made 
5812 visits on behalf of the poor; 53 cases of consumption 
were discovered, and 9 cases of cancer; 5 persons were 
placed in institutions; permanent employment was found 
for 6, and temporary for 437, through the Relief Depart- 
ment. The association gave away 79 new garments and 
432 old ones. 

The need for second-hand clothes and shoes for men, 
women, and children is very great, and the association 
would be thankful for any contributions of that nature. 
Money is also urgently needed to meet the very heavy ex 
penses that the severe weather of the winter has Caused. 

Checks may be made payable to the order of Robert 
Shaw Minturn, treasurer, and sent to 105 East Twenty- 
second Street. Contributions of second-hand clothing 
and shoes will also be received at this address. 


teen volumes each are now sent out to New York 

tenements. One of the children of the family 
acts as librarian, and once a week the children of the 
neighborhood who have taken the books bring them in 
and exchange them. On this day a visitor is present to 
tell the children about books and to try to interest them 
in better reading. Only six of these libraries have been 
sent out as yet, thé great difficulty being to find suitable 
volunteers for the work of visiting. The children were 
allowed to name the six libraries, and they promptly 
called them after Dewey, Hobson, Sampson, Washington, 
Lincoln, and Longfellow. 


e H “rece LIBRARIES" OF FROM TEN TO FIF- 
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OMEN AND MEN. THE 
NEW DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


Ir is a source of great satisfaction to many 
persons, especially to some foreign correspondents, that 
America is receiving, since the Spanish war, greater at- 
tention from European newspapers. Where she once 
got a line every other day, it seems, she now gets a whole 
sentence every day. This gives pleasure, no doubt, to 
our countrymen abroad, who have been accustomed to 
turn page after page of great European journals and to 
find only an oceasional guess at the probabilities of the 
next United States tariff bill, or a casual incident in the 
line of Southern lynching. But while this advance is 
something, we must remember that such advertising costs 
something. There is no such expensive advertising «as 
that which requires a large army and navy to effect i'; 
and nove that needs to be repeated so often, for, as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte said, ‘‘to have a good army a nation must 
be always at war.” And if, as we had supposed, America 
stood on its own basis and was important enough, when 
discovered, to be discovered once for all, the whole ques- 
tion of advertising must be looked at differently, Mont 
Blane, for instance, is tolerably well known as the summit 
of the Alps, and it is not necessary for the inhabitants of 
Chamonix, at its base, to get up sham fights to call atten- 
tiou to their mountain; nor are the British operations on 
the Nile to be regarded as a necessary advertisement of 
the fact that the Nile possesses the ouly and original 
Sphinx, and also the Pyramids. 

We constantly assume that greatness and influence are 
to be judged by notoriety, or by the number of times that 
a certain name appears in the newspapers. Not at all; 
such eminence comes oftener from misfortune than from 
success, from infamy than from fame. The way to get 
into notoriety is not to be rich in virtues, but in sins— 
picturesque or squalid, no matter; not even to be rich in 
money, but in debts. Judged by the standard of pub- 
licity, the often tried seafaring offender, the mate Bram, 
is the most eminent man in the United States. It is a 
standing joke in the newspapers that an actress must ad- 
vertise professionally from time to time, by a new divorce 
suit, or at least a loss of diamonds. Times of peace, the 
proverb says, have few historians. But is it worth a 
nation’s while to spend two or three millions a day, and 
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the blood of its sons, merely that it may get two lines of 
notice in a Buda-Pesth newspaper? Grant that it ought 
to do this if justice, humanity, freedom, require it; the 
question is whether it is worth doiug merely as an adver- 
tisement that America has been discovered. 

The poor, the afflicted, the wronged, of all nations, need 

no such advertisement of the discovery of America. They 
know the fact already. Morning and night, in season and 
out of season, with police permission or without it, they 
and their children are pushing toward this continent. You 
cannot ask your way of a = in ~~ or of a Por- 
tuguese orange-carrier at Fayal, without finding that he 
has a brother at Omaha or a niece in Kansus City. So 
well is the fact known, so thoroughly is America dis- 
covered, that we are now actually forming societies to 
keep these poor creatures back, and a severe law for that 
yurpose has just escuped being called up in Congress. 
tow much the rich and prosperous of other lands have 
known about us is less certain; but if they wish to do so, 
they have only to inquire of their peasants. No doubt 
they know more of us since the civil war, for they have 
learned not only that we can feed, but that we can 
fight. Dewey and Sampson bave only revived the 
knowledge. 

What we have to remember is that mere notoriety is not 
greatness, Even with domestic animals, the valuable dog 
is not that which disturbs the peace of the whole neigh 
borhood by barking at everything and nothing, but rather 
the silent mastiff who lies on his rug in the ball and needs 
but one grip at a burglar. 

It is indeed some thirty or forty years ago that the re- 
discovery of America was made. if made at all. It was 
the civil war (1861-5) which revealed to the world that 
we were no longer that happy people, dwelling in a sort 
of Quaker peace,of whom Europe had vaguely heard. 
“For a long time it was supposed,” wrote Seeley in his 
Expansion of England (1883), ‘* that America had some 
magic secret by which she avoided all the evils of Europe. 
....Now it is said that no state was ever so powerful 

_that it is or will be the dominating state of the world; in 
other words, it is classed among other states, but at the 
head of them” (p. 156). It is also to be noticed that Pro- 
fessor Seeley — whose lucid and admirable book might well 
be given as » New Year's present to every young American 
—goes on to point out the peculiar dangers involved in 
this world-prominence, though not with any special refer- 
euce to America, but only to England. His suggestions, 
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given fifteen years before the Spanish war and not in- 
tended for us, are thus more likely to be treated with re- 
spect than any advice given since. Sympathizing as 1 do 
with many of the views of the anti-imperialists, I cannot 
but deplore the way in which some of their arguments 
are defeating their own ends. ‘* Englishmen can do this; 
Americans cannot,” they urge; whereas our people are in 
that stage of happy and exuberant boyishness to which a 
defiance or a“ stump” is just the thing to call forth all 
their energies; even as Mark Twain summoned all the 
boys in his village to paint his door for him, simply by 
telling them that they could not do it. Now comes Pro 
fessor Seeley, and with unconscious wisdom escapes this 
mistake and points out that what England bas undertaken 
is what England itself cannot do, without enormous or, 
as he says, ‘* bewildering,” difficulty. All countries of the 
world, except England and perhaps Russia, be says, are 
compact and continuous. ‘* They can only be attacked at 
home, and therefore their armies are a kind of citizen 
soldiery. Now distant dependencies destroy this com 
pactness and make the national interest hard to discern 
and hard to protect. Because of our scattered colonies, it 
is easy for an enemy to strike at us. If we were at war 
with the United States, we should feel it in Canada; if 
with Russia, in Afghanistan” (p, 175). 

It is not, therefore, the question whether we could do 
the work which bas advertised England so well, but 
whether England herself has not paid too high a price for 
it. There have not been two consecutive years of peace, 
it is said, during the long reign of Queen Victoria. Is it 
worth while to emulate this for the sake of being re-ad- 
vertised in Europe? Our exports, our inventions, and, 
above all, the asylum we offer to the oppressed, are a bet 
ter basis of advertisement. Europe never can be interested 
in our politics or internal self-government. Why should 
she? If the accemplished scholar Motley, writing from 
his Austrian Jegation, found European politics ** pale and 
un‘nteresting,” why should Europe like ours any better? 
There are, nevertheless, even Europeans to whom the 
mere existence of a self-governing community of seventy- 
five million human beings, soon to be a bundred mill- 
ion, is a fact neither uninteresting nor pale. Yet it is. 
not really important that Europe should thus discover us, 
the important thing is that we should live our own life in 
our own Way and at least discover for ourselves the true 
meaning of the word America. 

- Tuomas WENTWwoRTH HIGGINsON. 
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HE NEW DRESSES AT THE VAUDEVILLE 

were so beautiful that X. actually went home 

from the premiére and described four of them 

to his wife, who staid at home with a cold. 

This is the first instance on record, I think, of 

X.’s ever knowing what anybody wore on a 
given occasion. I should have these charming frocks 
sketched and drawn for the Bazar, but unfortunately the 
gowns that make a sensation in Paris are so apt to be 
those that make the least effect in black and white. Their 
beauty depends principally on the combination of colors, 
on the lines, the moulding to the figure, on nothings that 
are everything, but have to be seen to make their effect. 
The motto of the artist in gowns this year seems to be, 
‘*The greatest possible results with the smallest possible 
weapons.” A draughtsman for the Bazar is present at 
every one of these functions, however, and everything 
that is sketchable is sketched for you. 

On the whole, | think the prettiest thing I saw at the 
Vaudeville was Avril’s frock of mauve mousseline de soie 
The under-skirt was accordion-pleated, with a deep flounce 
of point de Venise at the bottom, headed with chinchilla. 
Over this was ap over-skirt flaring away from each side of 
the front—you know the shape I mean, the rounded, open 
polonaise. The only thing noticeable on the waist, which 
was draped after the manner of all the evening bodices 
at present, and had point de Venise at the top, was a lovely 
butterfly bow made of the same Venetian point and chin- 
chilla fur. Chinchilla, to me, is: simply ravishing for 
evening wear. I saw as many as five evening dresses 
trimmed with it at Doucet’s, from whence came Avril’s 
gown, each more charming than the other. Imagine a 
gray tulle embroidered with silver vines and grapes, for 
instance, the skirt 
made with the three 
skirts that are so 
much in favor, and 
give the effect of three 
deep ruffles. These 
were rounded up on 
each side, and each 
one was edged with 
chinchilla, The waist 
was perfectly simple, 
a baby waist, the dé- 
collete finished with 
a deep ruffle pointed 
in front, also embroid- 
ered with vine and 
grapes in silver, and 
edged with chinchilla. 


NOTHERGOWN 
A was of yellow 
satin, with in- 
sertions of very deli- 
cate point appliqué 
bordered with chin- 
chilla. This all form- 
ed an over-skirt open- 
ing over straight insertions of the lace. Those in the 
over-skirt were put together diagonally. 

To go back to the Vaudeville: Megard wore a beautiful 
tunic of guipure dipping in points on each side, Aver a 
mousseline de soie under-skirt covered with shirred puffs 
of the same. A band of geranium velvet passed through 
quaint rhinestove buckles formed the belt, and the same 








velvet fastened in the same way finished the square dé- 
colleté in both frontand back. The other noticeable gowns 
in the piece were stunning princesse effects, a dark blue 
velvet dress worn by Réjane opening from top to bottom 
on the left side the entire length; it was particularly fetch 
ing with ber reddish auburn hair. 

At the Francais the gowns were of that elegant serious- 
ness which one would 
expect from the Co- 
médie Francaise, and 
Brieux’s piece, which 
was nothing if not 
earnest. In uttering 
her eloquent tirade 
against divorce Bartet 
wears a princesse 
gown of heliotrope 
cloth. The skirt is en- 
circled three times 
with embroidery, tone 
upontone. The waist 
is draped under an 
embroidered yoke, 
and the sleeve is em 
broidered at the bot- 
tom, slightly shirred 
at the top. Collar of 
heliotrope, surmount 
ed by a tiny collar of 
turquoise. 

Bartet’s déshabillé 
in the second act was 
charming but incon- 
gruous, for one can- 
not imagine a mother, 
who has spent three 
sleepless p De and 
nights by the bedside 
ofa pA Fm sence 
ill, emerging from the 
sick-room in a perfectly fresh. toilette of pastel-blue vel- 
vet, to sit tranquilly in one’s boudoir; however, what 
could be daintier than the perfect simplicity of this long 
polonaise opening over a cream lace petticoat, the upper 
part also opening in a point, and finished with an accor- 
dion-pleated cravat of blue mousseline de soie? 


[* IS ANNOUNCED THAT CASHMERES WILL 





be worn this spring, and of course light cloths; and 

that the most attractive accessory to toilettes of all 
sorts will be the Pompadour embroidery, of which we 
are beginning to see so much, now the winter styles are 
fairly launched. The revers of winter coats are made of 
Pom padour embroidery, the tiny collars inside the straight 
collar of the dress are made of it, a band of it goes across 
the décolleté of an evening dress, one sees a cravat of it 
to wear with any blouse. One of the prettiest. Paquin 
evening gowns I have seen was of point d’esprit, spangled 
with jet and trimmed round the bottom of thé skirt with 
many undulated rows of velvet ribbon. The bodice was 
nothing more than a baby waist, with a band of Pompa- 
dour embroidery on white satin going across the square 
neck. The smartest Paquin skirt of the winter seems to 
be the model with a long tunic over-skirt edged with a 
wide trimming made of black satin bands woven into a 
sort of basket-work. This trimming comes up in a double 
row in the back, which of course is perfectly flat at the 


top. With this was worn a white satin blouse made with 
little tucks, with frills of Valenciennes lace between them, 
but the bodice was nearly covered by a large cravat of 
Pompadour embroidery bordered with pink, 

The fashion for evening gowns of tulle embroidery, in 
steel or silver or jet paillettes, rages more fiercely than 
ever. Their variety, even in their similarity, is endless, 
and I can make about them, with feeling, that much- 
abused statement that no woman's wardrobe is complete 
without one. Doucet gives quite an individual note to 
them by making them up over an iridescent lining built 
of three layers of gauze—rose, mauve, and pale blue—over 
a white satin foundation. An exquisite model 1 saw was 
a shaped skirt of lace, with the pattern outlined by jet 
paillettes. The iridescent lining gave « quaint effect of 
mother-of-pearl. The décolleté was bordered with baby 
roses, finished at the left with a very artistic knot of the 
three colors of gauze, 

One of the prettiest ‘‘litile-dinrer” dresses I have seen 
lately was a Pompadour skirt in which pale blue pre- 
dominated, worn with a sort of bolero of guipure. This 
last had large jabot revers bordered with fur, and narrow 
basque tails in the back, at the top of each of which, at 
the waist-line, was a chou of pale blue mousseline de soie 
bordered with a narrow black velvet ribbon. Another 
*‘Jittle-dinner” dress had a lace bodice, with the pat- 
tern outlined with the shirred ‘‘comet” ribbons that are 
so much seep, And this same embroidered lace makes 
the prettiest sort of yokes 
for very elegant visiting 
dresses. A very smart 
gown of this description 
was of lavender-blue peau 
de soie, embroidered tone 
upon tone in shades of the 
same, with yoke embroid- 
ered with little ribbons. 


LLE.SEEL'S TYPES 

M represent three 

charming models 

for demi-toilette. The two 

half-décolletés can be worn 
also with guimpes. 

The first, from Barroin, 
is a bodice of white mousse- 
line de soie covered with 
a guipure bolero which 
forms epaulettes on the 
shoulders. A _ scarf of 
mousseline de soie, draped 
from the right to the left, 
is attached by a knot of 
violets. 

The second.is from Don- 
cet, and also represents a 

hie gown of yellow mousseline 

de soie trimmed witb lace; 

the waist is draped and forms a fichu at the top. The 

belt is of fancy stones; the collar of jet and gold threads. 

The hat from Réboux is of tulle, trimmed with plumes 
attached by great jet balls. 

The third, from Weille, is of pale blue taffeta glacé 
embroidered with jet. The drapery is of tulle spangled 
with jet, and attached by a velvet chou. Around the 
neck are many rows of little chains incrusted with pearls, 
KATHARINE DE Forzst. 


























NEW YORK FASHIONS 








MMEDIATELY AFTER THE FIRST OF THE 
year there are exhibited in the large shops in New 
York summer materials, principally wash materials, 
which are very fascinating and attractive in appear 
ance aud of the daintiest colorings. These are un 
doubtedly the new importations, but with them are 
also some of last year’s which have been held over 
Many women think it a good plan to buy their summer 
clothes early in the year, contending that in this way they 
get the newest designs and more variety of choice. 
Others, who have just succeeded in getting their winter 
wardrobes in order, say that it is rather early to start in 
with summer fashions, But undoubtedly it is an economy 
of strength to make purchases now, and one may buy to 
advantage muslins, linens, and even summer silks. Those 
which have been exhibited as yet are in very light color- 
ings and rather indefinite patterns. The strongly marked 
patterns are few and far between, but there are several of 
dark-colored goods which indicate that there will be plain 
dark gowns of wash materials worn next summer. 


see one garment that is altogether popular, and that 

is the separate waist. No matter what may be said 
to the contrary, no matter what laws the dressmakers try 
to enact, the convenient fashion still rules that it is neces- 
sary to have separate waists in all thorough outfits. 

Cloth costumes will be worn for many years to come, 
unless there is some great revolution in fashion. The 
style is one that is so practical that it commends itself to 
every one; but a cloth costume, as a rule, consists of coat 


GS wee on SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER, ALL 


and skirt, and under this coat it is necessary to have a. 


waist of some other ma 
cy terial. Cloth under cloth 
GBC is never suitable to wear; 
|, it is too heavy and too 
warm. The silk, satin, 
or wash-material waists, 
on the contrary, go well 
under the heaviest coats, 
and if the waists are un- 
lined, it is possible to 
wear them under thin 
summer coats also. 

This winter many cloth 
costumes have been made 
with waists to match, bu: 
these do not have an out 
side coat as well. They 
simply form a street toi- 
lette, much like the prom 
enade dress affected by 
smart French women. 
This costume is made pos- 
sible by very heavy un 
der-wear, or by a wadded 
jacket or waistcoat. Un 
der this style come the 
princesse gowns, which 
of course cannot be worn 
under jackets or coats. 
The cloth wraps and the very smart cloth gowns have 
their own use. They are preferred for afternoon wear; 
consequently for the morning and for general use, and 
also for the evening and the theatre, the fancy waists are 
still a necessity, 

Fancy waists of brocade are very smart; some made of 





RAY CLOTH AT-HOME 
GOWN, 


ALTHoucH the coming season promises 
to be full of surprises in the way of color 
—there are already whispers of aubergine (egg-plant, 
a reddish-purple), of periwinkle blue, and of grenat, 
which is the French name we adopt for garnet—there 
is every indication that silver gray and all the gray 
tones will have a new and strong vogue. Many of 
the imported models show gray cloth with white Hoth 
bands and scroll designs, cut out of the cloth, whieh 
is then laid over white of some light shade of cloth 
or silk and stitched down, 


bears the stamp of elegance and style, has a hod- 

ice tucked in cireular groups, which extend ¢om- 
pletely round the body he back is seamless and 
smooth-fitting, and the frant fits closely, except at the 
waist. Here the fulness, which would ordinarily be 
drawn into the darts, is distributed gently over the 
front at the waistline. The sleeves have groups of 
tucks, similar to those on the bodice, about the upper 
arm; but for the turn-over euffs, they are otherwise 
smooth-fitting and plain, The bodice opens at the 
neck, is faced with Madras lace, and edged with a 
large wadded roll of panne velvet. The standing collar 
and large tie are also of this material, the ends of the 
tie being further embellished by ruffles of the Madras 
lace. A double collar, tueked all about the edges, 
slopes to a depth of four inebes in the back, but ends in 
double stolelike tabs on each side of the front. The 
skirt is circular, and fastens down the front, with 
tucks on each side of the seam, which continue at the 
bem al] about the skirt, and form the sole finish. 


LACK VELVET AND GRAY 
CLOTH SKATING COS- 
TUMES. 


SKATING costumes of the present season 
conform rather more than such garments ordinarily do 
to the outlines of prevailing styles in street gowns. 
The clinging, sheathlike skirt of this season is an es 


A “west the stam Y CLOTH GOWN, WHICH YET 


a cream-white brocade are particularly desirable. There 
is ove style which looks very ‘well with a black cloth 
gown, the jacket of the gown lined with white satin. The 
waist is made tight-fitting at the back, but has a little 
fulness that is pulled in at the waist-line. In front it is 
in surplice folds, with a square-cut piece directly in front, 

and a chemisette and high col- 
lar let in of either tucked 
white chiffon or heavy white 
lace. This style may also be 
copied in plain satin, and 
looks well in a purple satin 
or a heliotrope, but will be 
more becoming if ‘there is 
some white lace put on the 
surplice fronts, and also on 
the back of the high inner 
collar. 


ENGALINE WAISTS, 
B which were described 

among the novelties 
this winter, continue to be in 
favor. They are very attrac- 
tiveand modish. The smart- 
est are made in white benga- 
line. They all have a round 
yoke, very narrow at the back, 
but quite deep in the front, 
which is heavily embroidered, 
either in different colors with 
a thread of gold or with lace 
appliqué outlined with a gold 
thread. The sleeves are small, 
but have some fulness at the top, and have a cap of the 
bengaline with the lace appliqué outlined with the gold 
thread. They are long, extending far down over the 
hand, and have an inside ruffle of white lace. 


VV ous STRIKING AND A TRIFLE CONSPICU 








ous are some bright red waists; not the cerise, but 

the regular scarlet. These are also of bengaline, 
made without a white chemisette or yoke, but with the 
material coming up to the throat. hey are trimmed, 
however, with an appliqué of black and gold, or with 
white and silver. The white and silver is rather too 
striking against the red, and the black and gold is in bet- 
ter style. These waists are made much on the same lines 
as the ones described, but are also made like shirt- waists. 
A very smart one has no trimming at all to relieve it, but 
has a little fulness which pulls down at the waist-line. 
The front is made in folds that are draped across to the 
left side, where they finish off with a scant ruffle; and 
through the ruffles are button-holes to fasten the waist, 
the buttons being of the rock-crystal that is at present so 
fashionable. 


HE SHOPS ARE FULL OF REMNANTS—SO 
T called bargains—many of them veritable bargains, 

of odd pieces of silk to be made up into silk waists. 
The smartest are those that have flowered designs and 
odd colorings. Plaids, stripes, and also checks are no 
longer fashionable, but these little dainty flowered de- 
signs are most attractive. They are to be had in all the 
different colors. Some of the prettiest are in white with 
stripes of pink and little flowering vines of pink and green. 
This style of silk is very largely used for the waists that 


are sold so much in Paris, without which no woman feels 
that either her winter or summer wardrobe is complete. 
These waists are never elaborately made — indeed, are 
rather on the lines of a shirt-waist, excepting that the 
sleeves are not like shirt sleeves. They are sleeves like 
those put in an ordinary waist, but are full enough at the 
top not to feel strained. Some of the newest of these 
flowered silk Waists are trimmed with a band of very fine 
embroidery on muslin or lawn edged with Valenciennes 
lace. This embroidered band is put down the front like 
the pleat on a shirt-waist, and on it are the buttons to fasten 
the waist, always jewelled or otherwise elaborate. 

Silk and satin tucked shirt-waists are sold now for a 
third of the price that was asked for them last year, and 
this rather strengthens the impression that they are to be 
no longer very smart, They are exquisite pieces of work, 
and in many instances beautiful in coloring—the white 
ones, however, are the handsomest. These are made with 
quantities of tiny tucks, all put in by hand. The tucks 
are on the bias or in straight lines, or else the lines cross 
each other, giving a plaid effect. Sometimes they have 
broad collars and V-shaped fronts; again, the waists are 

quite simple, on the 

style of ashirt- waist, 
ZA _~ but trimmed with 
R the tucks, 

Satin is a more 
favorite material 
than silk for winter 
wear, and, as a rule, 
wears better than 
taffeta silk; for, no 
matter what price is 
paid for taffeta, it 
cannot be warranted 
to wear. The soft 
qualities of white 
taffeta will, how- 
ever, wear much 
longer than any of 
the others. 

There are a great 








many purple silk 

waists still to be had. 

og These are almost in- 

eyes So S variably of taffeta. 
a Oe ED A charming design 
=> _« at is made with the 

/t ‘5 c= round narrow yoke 
y a of white lace. The 

») 7) lower part of the silk 

. a is slightly bloused, 

<> + end fastens at the 

, ¢ laft side with crystal 
buttons. Around 


the yoke and down the side of the waist, where it is fast 
ened, are gathered bands of a darker shade of heliotrope, 
put on like a braid in scallops. This trimming goes 
around the yoke in front and at the back, v/here the yoke 
is much narrower than it is in front. The sleeves are 
small, and have this same trimming of the gathered taf- 
feta band from the shoulder to the wrist. 

All-black waists are rarely seen now. The smartest are 
trimmed with white and black bands, like those just de- 
scribed on the purple taffeta waist, and have a yoke made 
either of tucked white taffeta, or of white satin with 
white lace over it, 











GRAY CLOTH A'T-HOME GOWN. 


pecially sengible form for all out-door exercise, since 
it excludes the cold as a more ample garment could 
never do. Skating costumes may be made as plain or 
as fancy as the individual taste desires. Heavy skirts 
are undesirable, since they turn the pleasure of the 
sport into a labor, especially on a windy day. The 
two very beautiful models of English skating; gowns 
shown on the front page represent in a typical way 
the trend of the present fashions in such garments. 
The first is of black velvet. The skirt is a smooth- 
fitting circular garment made in full walking length 
It is lined with silk, with an interlining of funnel, and 
is worn over satin knickerbockers similarly lined. 
The bodice is of velvet, and fits as smoothly as the 
bodice of a riding-habit. A short Eton coat of sable, 
with large revers and high collar, is worn with this 
costume; also, a velvet marquise hat, with two Large 
white plumes and a rolled olge of white velvet. 


HE SKIRT OF THE GRAY COSTUME IS 
T of a similar design, but is trimmed with a band 

of chinchilla. The coat is scalloped, and dips 
quite low in the front. Like the wide revers, thse 
scallops have applied designs of velvet, and are fur- 
ther trimmed with a binding-edge of chinchilla, with 
which fur the high collar is lined. There is a slight 
vest of striped velvet, which brightens the costuniv 
considerably. The hat is a close turban of birds’ 
breasts, with a velvet bow and one plume caught at 
the left side of the front under a jewelled buckle. 


HE NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


- An ideal winter's day, a snow-covered 

landscape and bright sunshine, made the 
setting for the first New-Year’s reception of the pres- 
ent administration. The observance of this time-hon- 
ored custom was, as all will remember, interrupted 
last year by the death of the venerable mother of the 
President. 

This year’s assemblage was a noted gathering of 
distinguished foreigners, statesmen, and heroes of the 
recent and past wars, with beautifully gowned wo- 
men, and their cavaliers in uniform, or else wearing 
the insignia of office with a touch of the imperialism 























tal 


YOUNG LADY'S FIVE-O'CLOCK-TEA GOWN. 


of the Old World courts and quaint robing of the far 
Orient. The historic mansion was in holiday dress, with 
the inspiring strains of the Marine Band floating through 
the corridors. Tropical plants and palms adorned the 
halls and drawing-rooms. 

At eleven o’clock the familiar strains of ‘‘ Hail to tie 
Chief” heralded the entrance of the President, Mrs. 
McKinley, the Vice-President, and members of the cabi 
net and accompanying ladies. The party proceeded to 
the Blue Parlor and took their usual places, all of the 
men, except the President, retiring behind the line, with 
a brilliant company of distinguished invited guests as on 
lookers. Colonel Bingham, in a new and gorgeous uni- 
form, with his assistants, Captains Gilmore and McCaw- 
ley, made the presentations of guests to the President, 
Mrs. McKinley, and the ladies of the cabinet. 

The members of the diplomatic corps, who are always 
first to extend greetings to the Chief Executive and 
ladies, were presented by the Secretary of State, Hon. 
John Hay, according to established custom. The British 
ambassador, Sir Julian Pauncefote, dean of the diplo 
matic corps, passed in first with the ladies of his family. 
Following him were the ambassadors of Germany and 
France, with the new ambassador from Russia and his 
pretty niece, Mile. Cassini, and the representatives of 
other countries accredited to the United States. 

With the exception of Mrs. Hobart, who has been in- 
disposed, and Mrs. Cornelius Bliss, wife of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the ladies of the cabinet circle were all in 
line to supplement, with their own welcome, that of the 
President and Mrs. McKinley. There were four unfamil- 
iar faces—that of Mrs. Hay, wife of the Secretary of 
State; Mrs. Griggs, wife of the Attorney-General; Mrs. 
Charles Emory Smith, wife of the Postmaster-General, 
and Miss Margaret Long, daughter of the Secretary of the 
Navy, who was in the place usually occupied by her sis- 
ter, Miss Helen Long. 

Following the members of the diplomatic corps came 
the justices of the Supreme Court, the representatives of 
both Houses of Congress, and the officers of the army and 
navy—all with their wives and daughters. In the recol- 
lection of the great events of the past summer, much in- 
terest was created by the presence of Generals Miles, 
Shafter, and Lawton. 

When the heroes of the present, with their glittering 
swords and gold lace, had saluted their Commander-in- 
Chief, the coming of the survivors of another conflict, 
the Grand Army of the Republic, made a contrasting 
picture. The President gave the same cordial hand-clasp 
to these veterans which he had extended to all; and when 
these had passed in review before him, the wide outer 
doors of the Mansion swung open again to the line of 
populace representing the general public, who came, ac- 
cording to custom, to shake hands with the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation and wish him a glad New Year. 

The President and Mrs. McKinley entertained the mem- 
bers of the cabinet at dinner Wednesday night, with a 
distinguished company of Senators and representatives 
and several officers of the army and their wives, invited to 





























HARPER’S BAZAR 


meet them. The 
forty-three in number, were 
dined in the inner corridor, 
where the long table was or- 
namented with white or- 
chids and ferns. The pre- 
sence of three young ladies 
who are guests at the White 
House—Miss Mary Barber, 
Miss Mabel McKinley, and 
Miss Mary McWilliams, of 
Chicago—gave a charm to 
the occasion. 


OR AFTER- 
NOON AND 
EVENING. 


ALTHOUGH pret- 
ty ribbon and crush belts 
will be seen for months to 
come, all the newest dress 
and bodice. models are ap- 
pearing with finished waists 
which fit snugly, and at most 
are edged with a cord, or 
very narrow bead or passe- 
menterie trimming. One 
sees very few wide ribbons 
employed even for sashes. 
The preferred width is about 
four inches, and these are 
generally worn with a cen- 
tre of plain color and a bor- 
der of contrasting shades. 
When the ribbon plays a 
conspicuous part in the trim 
ming of a gown, the plain 
centre should match the 
body color of the dress in 
every case. The sashes most 
in harmony with the decrees 
of fashion in the present sea 
son are of soft woven ribbon 
or chiffon, falling into the 
folds of the lower skirt, and 
seemingly a partof it. Nar- 
row ribbon ruchings are 
likely to receive a fresh im 
petus in the coming season, 
and those three-quarters of 
an inch wide are at present 
very popular. The dainti- 
ness of these timmings, and 


“also of the close puffs of 


mousseline, meet the fem- 
inine taste exactly. 

One sees a gradual advance 
in the popularity of fringes, 
galons, etc. The galon es- 
pecially, being capable of us- 


TULLE AND GUIPURE DANCING GOWN. 
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suming various and widely diverse forms, and of being 
differentiated by ambitious embroiderers, is likely to be 
seen in general wear very soon. Any passementerie de- 
sign may be converted into such a trimming by develop- 
ing the motifs with seed-pearls or fancy gold, silver, or 
colored beads. Large scrolls may be developed by filling 
in the principal figure with silk mousseline or mousseline 
velours and outlining this with jet. It is in this manner 
that the trimming on a very beautiful five-o'’clock -tea 
gown is emphasized. The body of the dress is of pale 
gray and blue barége—an old friend that comes back in a 
more pliable form than it formerly had, combined with 
gray Liberty silk. The latter fabric forms the yoke and 
stock-collar and the deep graded ruffle which drapes over 
the lower skirt. ‘The ruffle is finished with a deep hem 
and seven narrow tucks. The péplum over dress fils per 
fectly about the hips, and the garniture about the edge is 
based upon an open pattern of black passementerie filled 
in with gray and blue Liberty silk puffs outlined by cut- 
stéel beads. The same trimming scheme is seen upon the 
bodice and sleeve. The belt is of blue panne velvet, and 
Louis XV. bows of this fabric finish both yoke and belt. 







































BALL GOWN, BLACK TULLE SPOTTED. 


covered the resemblance between the long pointed 

lace trimmings which are so generally used on cost 
ly gowns and those wonders of nature which we call 
stalactites; hence ‘‘ stalactites” of lace, applied in various 
positions, are now commonly heard of. A very beautiful 
treatment of these lace stalactites is shown in a dancing 
gown of tulle and guipure. The tulle gown is made up 
very simply over an ivory-white silk foundation. The 
diaphanous fabric is crossed in surplicelike folds across 
the back and front of the bodice, the only trimming being 
a scalloped guipure lace collar falling in stalactites on 
each side of the front. It is rounded in the back like an 
ordinary lace flounce. The lace which forms the over- 
dress depends in two deep points in the front, but rises 
to within eight inches of the waist-line in the back. 


F A VERY DIFFERENT BUT EQUALLY 
tasteful character is a black tulle ball gown, 
which, like the one just described, is of foreign 

design. Both are designed for young ladies’ wear. 
The skirt is of taffeta and has a deep ruffle, which 
in turn is be-ruffled with very narrow velvet ribbons. 
Over this is a gauze skirt finished with a ruffle similar to 
that shown on the foundation-skirt, and last comes the 
over-dress of black tulle spangled with gold, and with 
upward-turning sharp scallops formed by narrow bands 
of insertion. The bodice is very simple in outline. It 
has a square neck and is finished with three tulle ruffles— 
one of green, another of rose, and the third of 
black—set one upon the other. Pointed lace 
bands, corresponding with those on the skirt, 
ornament the round waist. A rosette of tulle, 
comprising the three colors, is placed upon 
the left shoulder, aad the sash, having a cen- 
tre of Diack gauze ribbon, is edged with a puff 
of doubled green tulle, headed by a ed of 
pale rose gauze ribbon. The color scheme 
for this costume may of course be changed, 
and a combination of black and white would 
make an effective toilette for an older woman. 


A CLEVER FRENCH DRESSMAKER HAS DIS. 











EW PRINCESSE REDINGOTE. 


\ repincote * built” upon a model just 
appearing in imported garments, and one which 
later will be rendered in light silks, cloths, 
and even batistes, is issued with this number. 

It is a perfectly feasible garment, and one which is equal 


y effective for either thin or stout persons. It is smooth 
fitting in the back, as are all princesse garments, and the 
front is equally innocent of wrinkle. In the centre of the 


here is a slight dip or scallop, which passes the 


waist-line to a depth of perhaps an inch and a half. Be- 
ginning with the second dart, the skirt of the redingote 
descends in a straight line quite to the hem of the under 
skirt Che sleeves are very smooth and plain but for 


t! 


ve tarned-back cuff, which is finished with adeep flounce 
of lace 
ightly 


The waist closes 
toward the left 
side, and the jewelled but 
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plain colors with gilt figures, and there are also some 
very inexpensive ones made of denim, iu bright colors, 
with figures in heraldic designs. For bedrooms flowered 
erctonnes, chintzes, and India silks are most often seen, 
but the bedroom screens are much smaller and very much 
lighter, and generally have a carved frame, while the ma- 
terial is put on full, «8 though gathered on a tape or rod. 


LORAL TABLE DECORATION. 


Tue fact that the daily use of flowers on the 
home table has grown to be almost universal 
among some classes of the American people 
argues well for their appreciation of the esthetic 
artistic in combination with the more material 


and the 
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pleasanter than the rich man’s is withow them. But we 
cannot all have flowers, some of my readers say. The 
plants in the window refuse to bloom at times, and we 
cannot afford to buy. 


HE VERY FACT THAT YOU HAVE PLANTS 
T in the window proves your ability to do something 

to add to the attraction of your table. One does 
not need a great many flowers in order to do this, and 
very few window-gardens are wholly without them dur- 
ing the winter season. A truss of geranium blossoms in 
a little crystal vase with a few green leaves to keep it 
company will brighten a table wonderfully, and ofien 
give more artistic results than a large quantity of flow. 
ers would. The reason for this is not hard to give. A 
few flowers must necessarily be arranged simply, while 
with a large number elabo- 
rate effects ure aimed at, 
as a general thing, and 
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'welve yards of silk or 
velvet 22 inches wide will 
be required to make this 
redingote, or 8 yards of 
other 
oth of double width, and 
the cost of the patiern is 
65 cents 


cashmere or soft 


CREENS. 
Tue 


use of 
not only 

for purpose 

of keeping off 
draughts and hiding ob 
jectionable features in a 
means of 
room is 


the 


room, but as a 


ornamenting _a 


growing in favor every 
day The old - fashioned 
fire-screen which used to 


stand in front of the fire 
is now rarely seen, but in 
its place are some most at 


tractive litth two-panel 
led sereens, which stand 
one on either side of the 
fire and come round just a 
little w Ly in front These 
ire made with the lower 
part of rich brocade or 
tapestry, and the upper 


part with a heavy panel of 
bevelled glass bound with 
1 band of velvet or plush 
They are quite new, and 
have not yet been shown 
in many of the shops. In- 
deed, the that have 
been seen in private 


most 
ure 
voUuUses 

There 
what a 
covered with 


is no rule 
should be 
There are 
tea screens, of 
which the lower part is of 
lattice-work stained black 
or made of ebony, the up 
per part a panel of em 
broidery, and between the 
embroidery and the lattice 
work there is a shelf wide 
enough to hold teacups 
and saucers, Then there 


as to 


screen 


ifternoou 








that simplicity, which is 
strength, is lost sight of, 
and a weak effect is pro- 
duced because we fail to 
follow tne teaching of Na- 
ture in our arrangement, 
We twist them into un- 
natural shapes and _ posi- 
tions. We crowd them. 
We bring foward promi- 
nently some which are 
only fitted for a place in 
the background, and those 
which deserve  promi- 
nence are hidden because 
we have not studied our 
material and the proper 
disposition of it. Examine 
elaborate decorations of 
the table carefully and 
critically, and you will 
find that, nine times out 
of ten, they are calculated 
to attract attention more 
because of the peculiurity 
of their make-up than 
because of the individual 
beauty of the flowers used. 
Some of them are indeed 
** fearfully and wonderful 
ly made,” and are only 
equalled or excelled by 
some of the “ designs ” we 
see at funerals. 


OW THIS IS ALL 
N wrong. Use flowers 

first, last, and al 
ways for the sake of their 
beauty, and give that 
beauty a chance to make 
itself seen and felt. To 
torture them into shapes 
and combinations which 
obtrude themselves upon 
our notice because of 
their novelty, or of some 
striking feature, is to 
make the individual beau- 
ty of the flowers of sec- 
ondary importance. The 
lover of beauty for beau- 
ty's sake will not do this. 
He will hold his flowers in 
too high regard for that. 
Always consider the flow- 
er as of more importance 
than its arrangement, and 
then aim to so dispose of 
it that its beauty will be 
fully brought out or 
heightened by the dis 
posal. But make arrange 
ment subordinate always 
to the flower. 

An ordinary window 
full of plants will furnish 
material enough for the 
daily decoration of the tu 
ble throughout the sea- 
son, and admit of variety 
enough to prevent mo- 
notony. To-day you can 
have a cluster of purple 
heliotrope and a spray of 
white and gold Lantunas, 
with a few green leaves. 
To-morrow, a bunch of 
pink aud white or yellow 
chrysanthemums, Next 
day a rose or a few carna- 
tions. Then there will 
be geraniums and prim 








is the high three or four 
panelled sereen made of 
rich brocade of tapestry, 
hound with velvet, and 
studded with gilt nails 
For the dining-room are 
the screens of leather 
work, each panel a work 
of art in itself, with the different colorings thrown out 


into full relief by the plain band of some bright. color 
Among the newest screens are those with the panels of 
tapestry in the Gobelin work, or panels of the old Berlin 
wool-work, which industry, by-the-way, is coming into 
fashiog again. These panels are all finished with a broad 
band of plush or velvet, with gilt nails, and are in various 
sizes. In some of the Empire drawing-rooms the screens 
are of satin, embroidered in most exquisite designs in tiny 
flowers and ribbon bows; while in some especially hand 
some ones there is the Empire wreath done in gold thread 
These screens enhance the look of comfort and add a 
touch of luxury to the drawing-room 

A dining-room is incomplete in its furnishings without 
a screen, ostensibly to hide the door leading into the pan 
try, but in reality adding to the furnishing of the room 
When such screens are not in leather they are made up in 


NEW PRINCESSE REDINGOTE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 137.—[See Page 63.) 


things of life. Flowers have a refining influence, and it 
is well to use them where this influence will be exerted 
over the children most effectively, and at no place about 
the house do they seem to come into closer companionship 
with them than at thetable. Martin Luther knew where 
of he spoke when he said that a plant in the window was 
wowerful enough sometimes to keep the devil outside. 
Pet the child come to the breakfast table to find himself 
face to face with a flower or a bit of “ green thing grow- 
ing,” and he will have a pleasant memory of the morning 
meal to carry with him throughout the day. The house- 
wife who neglects to make use of flowers in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the home overlooks a potent factor 
for good. Make it a rule to always have something on 
the table beside fine china and silver and cut glass to 
brighten it, and make it more attractive than these things 
can. A few flowers will make the table of the paor man 


roses, begonias and sal- 

vias, hyacinths and daf- 

fodils, and many other 

kinds of flowers to draw 

from in most window-guar- 

den collections. So you 
see there will be no lack of material to work with, if you 
are careful to use it economically. If you attempt to use 
several kinds of flowers togetlier,as a general thing you 
will squander your resources, for it is true that most 
flowers are most effective when used by themselves. Usc 
roses and carnations together, and you spoil the effect of 
both. It is the same with roses and chrysanthemums, It 
is the same with nearly all kinds of flowers. In order to 
be most satisfactory they must never be subjected to close 
contact and comparison with others. 

If the water, in which cut flowers ure placed, is changed 
daily, it is possible to keep them looking well for several 
days, especially if they are put in a cool place at night. 
Cut off the lower end of their stems each time you change 
the water, and throw out all wilted and faded flowers and 
decaying leaves. It is well to add a few drops of spirits 
of ammonia to the water. 
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The most satisfactory vessels for flowers where they 
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are used in small quantities are those of glass, either 
cut or plain. Small bouquets, consisting of sprays in 
bloom and a few leaves, are most effective in vases 
ten or twelve inches tall, having a slightly flaring 
top. Large flowers, like the chrysanthemum, are 
better adapted to use in rose-bow|ls, if enough can be 
afforded at one time to avoid the thin effect that a few 
flowers will have in one of these receptacles. If you 
have plenty of foliage to use in connection with the 
flowers a few of them will produce a satisfactory 
effect. But if they have to be used with but little 
foliage, and only few can be cut at a time, it will be 
found more satisfactory to make use of them in vases. 


r IS AN EXCELLENT PLAN TO GROW 
| some plants having fine folinge and a low spread- 

ing habit in pots expressly for table use. Some 
of the Adiantum class of ferns are fine for this pur 
pose. So is the branching Lycopodium. Put a pot 
containing either of these plants ina pretty jardiniére, 
or give it a cover of pale olive erépe paper, tied with 
a white or rose-colored or old-gold ribbon, and you 
have something extremely ornamental in itself. Now 
add to it a few flowers on stems long enough to hold 
them above the foliage, and you have a decoration 
large enough and elaborate enough for the table on 
special occasions. The flowers used can have their 
stems thrust into the soil in which the plant is grow- 
inz, and this allows one to dispose of them very nat 
urally, and keeps them fresh quite as well as water 
would. 

A Rex Begonia, with richly colored foliage; a Pri- 
mula Onconicn, starred all over with its pale blooms 
that suggest. the woods of spring-time to you by their 
delicate odor and the ethereal tints their petals show ; 
a Chinese primrose in full blossom, either red or 
white or palest rose; a sword-fern, with wide-spread 
ing fronds of darkest green; a Roman hyacinth, with 
its spikes of purest white flowers giving out a frag- 
rance that sets you dreaming of summer and gardens; 
a plant of Otaheite Orange showing fruit, or an Ar 
disia, whose scarlet berries and thick foliage reminds 
you of the holly of holiday -time—all these, and 
many other plants well adapted to cultivation in the 
window of the living-room, can be made to do duty 
on the table. There is great economy in decorative 
work of the kind under consideration in the use of 
growing plants, for they can be used over and over 
again without injury to themselves, if they are not 
kept from the window longer than a day at a time 


Tisctes ARE PRETTY TRAYS AND RECEP 


tacles for pots containing growing plants of 














silver filigree or oxydized work. These are not 
very expensive, and it is economy to invest in them, 
for they add much to the effect of plants in use on 
the table, and, properly cared for, they are good for 
alifetime. Many women who are skilful in the manu 
facture of fancy-work make beautiful and durable pot 
covers from celluloid. But let me warn those who under 
take this work to beware of over-ornamentation, if they 
want to preserve the artistic equilibrium of things. Many 









































EMBROIDERED-NET 


DANCING GOWN, 


NEW SHIRT-WAIST WITH CIRCULAR 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 138. 


RUFFLES. 
(See Page 63.) 


make their pot-covers so gay with flowers that they are 
almost equal in themselves to the task of ornamenting the 
table. If this is done, they are failures for the purpose 
for which they were intended, no matter how skilfully 
the maker bas handled the brush, for the artificial will 
come into comparison with the natural, and the result 
will be far from pleasing. It is a mistake to use floral 
decoration on them, It is better to ornament them with 
traceries of gold or silver, and omit the use of all strong 
color. Let the plants furnish these. One often sees pot- 
covers so gorgeously decorated with painted flowers that 
the real ones are put to a disadvantage by comparison. 
This is as great a mistake as that of making designs or 
arrangements of flowers so striking and obtrusive that 
the individuality of the flowers used is lost sight of. The 
same argument holds good in regard to vases.. Never 
select those which are so highly ornamented in them- 
selves that they will be sure to draw attention, if you 
wish your flowers to appear to the best advantage in 
them. A plain vase of graceful shape is much to be 
preferred. Enen E. Rexrorp 


MBROIDERED-NET DANCING 
GOWN. 


Tae fragile but daintily effective nets and 
tulles which form the chief features of the 
evening gowns of the present season find their most ar- 
tistic medium in long-skirted gowns, over which the di 
aphanous stuffs fall in graceful lines or fluffy folds. A 
rose-colored net over rose taffeta is shown in a Parisian 
model of a dancing gown. There is an intermediate 
skirt of fine black gauze, over which the net skirt hangs, 
The latter is appliquéd with black and white designs of 
silk mousseline, and at intervals scattered rose-buds are 
embroidered. There is a deep flounce of the net headed 
by an entre-deux of’ black lace. The flounce is embroid 
ered to correspond with the net on the upper skirt, but 
in larger designs, and these are much more closely wrought 
than the designs seen on the upper drapery. A wide sash 
of plain net is tied at one side, the flounced ends of which 
reach almost to the foot of the skirt. The waist is of 
slightly gathered net over silk, and the elbow sleeves, de 
veloped in the same manner, are finished with a simple 
roll of plain tulle. A drapery of the latter is caught in 
the centre of the back of the bodice, and falls like a 
bertha over each shoulder. This drapery is brought over 
the front, and is caught at the waist by a large rosette of 
tulle and a jet buckle. 


OUNG LADY’S DINNER 
GOWN. 


A very pretty gown, the outlines of 
which are very simple, yet extremel 

effective, is of pink taffeta. It is double-skirted, 
and each skirt is bordered with elaborately em- 
broidered designs wrought in gold thread which 
represent ears of wheat. The lower skirt does 
not extend to the waist, but is set upon a founda- 
tion skirt fitting smoothly over the hips. The 
over-skirt is a smooth circular in shape, and is 
three-fifths of the length of the entire skirt mea- 
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sure, The bodice is as elegantly simple as the skirt. 
It has a smooth-fitting back and a draped front 
which runs diagonally across the body, as would a 
bertha, From the right shoulder to the left side of 
the waist a close garland of pink roses is trailed, and 
is held in position by a velvet lover’s-knot (wired 
to keep its shape). A similar knot is placed upon 
the left shoulder. The color of the velvet employed 
for these bows is deep rose. A bow of similar de 
sign and material is also worn in the hair, The 
waist-line of the bodice is finished with an almost 
invisible cording, which is the only line which de 
fines the waist. The harmony of color in this gown, 
together with its simplicity, make it one of the most 
effective of the season's designs 


BABY-DOLL’S HAMPER. 


A BABY-DOLL’s hamper, imitating the 
hampers in use for real infants, is readily 
constructed out of an oblong fruit-ba-ket, 
holding about four or six quarts. Trays 

for it can be made out of box lids the right size, by 
taking them apart and covering all the pieces with 
bright lining muslin, then with swiss. They are 
swung in place by ribbons. 


EW. SHIRT- WAIST WITH 
CIRCULAR RUFFLES. 


THE shirt-waist of which a pattern is 
issued with this number is designed to 
be made in light-weight flannel or silk, or any other 
material suitable for shirt-waists. Their number is 
legion. This pattern will be found equally adaptable 
for smooth, plain fabrics, or for plaids, stripes, or 
polka dots. Although designed for one material, 
there are a number of ways in which it may be made 
of two or three, and thereby rendered the more in 
dividual. For example, the present model is treated 
in dark gray cloth with white stitchings; but by in 
troducing a brilliant plaid at the line of the first tuck 
indicated, the tucks may very effectively continue in 
the plaid. Should ascheme of trimming of this kind 
be desired, the circular ruffles which extend over the 
shoulders may have an edge formed of a stitched 
fold of the plaid, and a crush collar and tie, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, may also be made 
of the plaid. Again, this entire order may be re 
versed, and a plain vest be introduced in a plaid or 
figured material. The material employed in the 
original model is of étamine. The back is vertically 
tucked, to correspond with the front trimming, and 
the ciycular shoulder ruffles terminate at each side of 
the tucks, The sleeves are easy-fitting, and have 
deep turned-back cuffs. 

To make the garment of one material for a medi 
um-sized person would require 5 yards of any silken 
fabric 22 inches wide, 34 yards of French flannel 30 inches 
wide, or 8 yards of étamine 50 inches wide. The priee of 
the pattern of this garment is 25 cents 
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IANO DECORATION. 


How to make a piano an ornamental as well 
as a useful article of furniture has been a seri- 
ous problem to people who wish to have the 
instrument in their drawing-room, for in itself 

1 piano is a cumbersome piece of furniture, and the rule 
is that any bric-A-brac placed upon it interferes seriously 
with the tone thereof. However, pianos are necessary— 
ibsolutely necessary—and so all that can be done is to 
make them look as attractive as possible. 

The upright piano is more generally used in the ordi- 
nary drawing-room than the square or the grand, The 
square piano, indeed, is very rarely seen, and the grand 
piano is limited to the music-room or to a very large draw 
ing-room. For a grand-piano the finest kinds of Indian 
embroidery, pieces of rare old tapestry that are laid on 
velvet of some color which will either harmonize or con 
trast with the colors used in the decorations of the room 
rhis rule does not apply to pianos that are made to match 
the furniture in the room or its wood-work. Large pho- 
tograph-frames do not look badly on a grand-piano, and 
i pretty idea is to have a large three-leaved frame holding 
photographs of the great composers. It is most inappro 
priate and in very bad taste to have a variety of cheap 
pictures, even though they may be in handsome frames. 


of the piano in the room, and it is really amusing to 

see at what different angles people dispose of it, for 
it is the exception now to see it pushed back against the 
wall. A piano should be st well out into the room, at 
right angles, so that the light from the windows will fall 
upon the keys. To conceal the back of an upright piano 
the Eustern embroideries again come into play, and tap- 
estry is used, or oddly colored brocades. Often the 
most conspicuous thing in the room will be this drapery 
On the top of tho piano may be placed smal) articles of 
brie and an excellent effect is obtained by a plant, 
1 palm—not a large one—or a rubber-plant, with some 
bright bow, or set in a dark Indian-red flower - pot 
When the room is so constructed that it is impossible to 
get a good light from the window without blocking the 
room with the piano, it must be turned so that only the 
back is visible. This of course shows the drapery to 
greatadvantage. Another clever way is to place it in the 
corner of the room, standing out from the wall, and just 
behind it have a high stand with a plant, while near the 
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piano one may use a tall and imposing lamp with a beau- 
tiful shade. 


N ODD FASHION, BUT ONE WHICH SEEMS 
A to gain in favor in New York houses, is to place the 
piano so that the back comes nearly across the door, 
and the drapery is the first thing which one sees on enter- 
ing the drawing-room. Here again it is well to have a plant 
on the piano. The drapery is of course very much more 
effective when the expensive materials are used, but a 
great deal depends upon the coloring. In figured brocades 
and tapestries there are — effective designs to be found 
in short lengths that will drape very well, whereas the 
plain colors, plushes and velvets, are not at all satisfactory. 
When plain colors are used the heavy silks are better than 
velvets, and the best colors which can be used in rooms, 
where a color scheme is carried out, are the pinks or 
yellows, of which there are a great many shades. Some- 
times a piece of old or new tapestry can be found not 
large enough in itself to drape well across the back of the 
piano. In such cases it is best to take a piece of velvet 
or plush of a dark color and appliqué the brocade on 
to it. 


HERE THE MATERIAL LIES ON THE TOP 
W of the piano it should be arranged in such a way 

that it can be folded back in case the piano is 
opened, as is often done for some particularly good player, 
and this is easily done without disarranging the drapery, 
as all pianos now open in the centre. In arranging the 
piano according to the shape of the room it is often well 
to attempt a bold scheme; something out of the ordi- 
nary often looks very well. Only two things should be 
avoided—the first, to put the piano straight against the 
wall; the other, to put it across one corner, with the key- 
board turned toward the centre of the room. By using 
taste in the drapery, and taking a little trouble in the 
arrangement, a piece of furniture ugly in itself cun be 
transformed into one of the most decorative articles in 
the house 


INNER GOWN, MOUSSELINE 
AND CHANTILLY LACE. 


In spite of new materials, such as peau de 
Pékin, the various gauzes, and silk batistes, 
which fashionable women are experimenting with, mousse 
line de soie and Liberty silk continuously hold their own 
At present these materials are being sold chiefly in pleated 
form, either in the close sun-pleating or the duchesse va 
riety, which means that not only is it pleated lengthwise, 
but also crinkled crosswise. A dinner gown showing 
this treatment of the fabric most effectively is of black 
mousseline made over white satin. The lower part of 
the skirt, which is trained, is finished by thickly pleated 
ruffles, the upper one graded, all headed by an insertion 
of Chantilly four inches wide. A series of these bands 
encircle the skirt, depending in a form suggestive of the 
apron to the left side, where they meet under a large 
bow of black mousseline velours,in the centre of which 
is a rhinestone buckle. _ 
the bands meet in the centtre of 
the back they are ornamented 
with similar bows of a smaller 
size 
The bodice is of smooth-fit- 
ting satin, the lower part being 
draped with Chantilly. The 
upper part is formed of satin 
ribbon ruffles, about three- 
quarters of an inch wide 
These run about the waist in 
close succession, and the neck 
of the bodice is finished with a 
deep flounce of white point-lace 
edged with narrow black velvet. The 
belt is fitted to the form, and is of 
black mousseline velours. Whole 
blouses of Chantilly are now appear- 
ing, some of them laced and inter- 
laced with narrow velvet or satin rib- 
bon, They are all smooth-fitting, and 
worn over smooth satin or silk waists. 
Not infrequently they are seen with 
a row of Louis XV. bows in velvet, 
which simulate a fastening at the left 
side. When long sleeves are worn 
the lace is treated with interlacing 
ribbon to correspond with the bodice. 
Where the lace is treated thus with 
the ribbon very striking effects may 
be made by introducing several col- 
ors. 


INNER COS- 
TUME. 


A eown for formal 

gatherings which is at 

once rich, artistic. and quietly ele- 
gant is as desirable as it is rare, es- 
pecially in this day of elaborate and 
multiform trimmings and varied ma- 
terials. A model combining gauze, 
white glacé silk, black 
chenille embroidery, 
white lace, and tur- 
quoise velvet was re- 
cently designed by 
Madame Barnes. The 
skirt, which is amply 
wide and with a per- 
ceptibly spreading 
train, is opened, like 
an old-time court 
dress, over a petticoat 
of closely pleated 
gauze on silk. The 
sides of the front are 
embroidered in large 
heavy scallops with 
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MOUSSELINE AND 


CHANTILLY LACE. 


black chenille and small seedlike jet beads, The imme 
diate edge of the skirt down the front and at the foot is 
appliquéd with heavy pure white lace. This lace is also 
carried up the sides in the form of stalactites, and chenille 
dots speckle the body of the dress. The centre of the 
back of the skirt is divided over pleated gauze, and long 
panels of panne velvet of a deep turquoise shade define 
the two sides of the back opening. This introduction of 
color is highly effective. 

The bodice fits very closely, the entire back and front 
being of chenille- dotted glacé. A border reaching up 
the bodice almost to the bust-line is embroidered with 
chenille and jet to correspond with the skirt. There isa 
deep drapery of lace attached at the neck under a puffing 
of gauze, und a large velvet bow at the left side, which 
catches the drapery up in place. The sleeves, reaching 
almost to the elbow, are formed of a series of gauze and 
glacé puffs, chenille-dotted, and are finished by a flounce- 
like scallop of the silk, embroidered with chenille and jet. 
The lower edge of the waist is turned under and smoothly 
finished, and the bodice is worn without belt of any kind 
A black stock-collar, heavily embroidered with pearls, is 
worn with this costume, and velvet similarly embroidered 
forms the basis of the aigrette worn in the hair. 


OVEL DESIGN IN CHAINS. 


A GOLD chain of a new and most ingenious 
design was seen the other night at the opera. 
All girls know what a nuisance it is not to be 
able to get the neck of an evening gown to fit 
closely around the shoulders, and how often it happens 
that the drawing-string will break and make one feel most 
uncomfortable. The gold chain in question was of very 
fine gold, chased, and it was fastened at the shoulder seam 
by a small turquoise put through a small hole in the 
chemisette, which began there and met in the centre of the 
bodice. At the top of this chemisette, made of the finest 
kind of muslin, sheer and delicate, was a narrow beading, 
and in and out of this beading the gold chain was passed. 
It was fastened in front with a lovely jewelled clasp of 
turquoises and diamonds, which pushed up as on an eye- 
glass chain, and the chain then hung down to the waist- 
line; at the end of it was a drop of turquoises and dia- 
monds to match the clasp. The wearer of this charming 
invention said it never slipped or loosened, and was the 
“comfort of her life.” 
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N ANTICIPATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARY 

legislation in New York State during this winter, 

the Departmental Committee of the Reciprocity 

Bureau of the Western. New York Federation has 

adopted as the subject of the federation topics for 

the first half of the present club year ‘‘ Free and 
Travelling Libraries.” Chairman of Committee, Mrs. C. 
F. Kingsley, 865 Seventh Street, Buffalo; New York. 
The subject is outlined xs follows: 


1.—Some Great Libraries of the World. 
2.—History of the Establishment of Public Libraries in America 
8.—Library Work. Helps to readers; use and abuse of aids to 
readers. 
4.—Library Groups. Origin, methods, use of 
( Large Libraries. 
} Small | 
a. Circulating or reference 4 Clab ew 
ulating or reference........ | College “ 
| Technical “ 
| Scientific “ 


b. Travelling Librarics. 
Importance. 
6.—Libraries in Small Towns............ J Character. 
Maintenance. 
Educational Value. 
6.—Library Legislation. History of National; New York State. 
Basis of distribution of State moneys among libraries. 
7.—The Clob and Library. Relation of Library to Club and 
throngh Club to the Home 


UMOR OF CLUB WOMEN 
AGAIN. 


A READER from Illinois writes to this de- 

partment, in enclosing the following true inci- 

dent, which she has written in rhyme, that it is “ one of 

many that might be given to snpport your statement last 

week that women are witty and quick at repartee when 

freed from the restraint of an expectant audience. That 
‘Mrs. Mooney’ is a club woman I need hardly add.” 


MRS. MOONEY. 


Mrs. Mooney made a poem 
While she cooked the dinner; 
Such conflict waged they that she mused, 
**Now which will be the winner?” 
And at the table, laughing, told 
How genius, brightly budding, 
Had nearly been the cause of salt 
For sugar in the pudding. 


And Mr. Mooney’s quick response, 
“Such close escape’s a blessing!” 

Brought out,‘‘ As neatly was the meat 
Served up with sugar dressing.” 

“Who knows? perhaps that would be goad,” 
Spoke placid, mild Aunt Jen. 

“Oh, better,” Mrs. M. flashed back; 
“"Twould be a sweetmeat then.” 

Lanooin, ILiiors. 


E. R. 


HE CURRENT EVENTS CLUB 
OF TROY, NEW YORK. 


Tue Friday Afternoon Current Events Club 
of Troy, New York, was founded in 1895 by 
Mrs. Frank Warner Thomas, who called together a com- 
pany of congenial women and organized the society. It 
created only two officers in its formation, that of presi- 
dent and secretary. These have been filled since its be- 
ginning by the same ladies. Mrs. Thomas,the founder, was 
made president, and Mrs. J. B. Harvie secretary. The club 
meets every other Friday afternoon, from two until five. 
Its work relates directly to literature, and each season is de- 
voted to the study-of some important-recent publication. 
The latter half of this season, from now until the close of 
the club year, will be devoted to a study of Marion Craw- 
ford’s Rome. The roll-call is replied to by the members 
with quotations from the book under consideration, The 
first hour of every meeting is devoted to criticism and re- 
view, an hour in which current events are presented fol- 
lowing. The last hour includes music and a sociable 
loitering over the teacups. 

The membership of the club counts some of the most 
talented women of the city, and it is possible for it to 
present a brilliant programme without going outside of 
the club. It isa drawing-room club, meeting at the homes 
of its members, and its social stamp is distinctive. Mrs. 
Thomas, the young matron who is at the head of the or- 
ganization, bas shown an especial aptitude for the leader- 
ship, and is supported by the members in most amicable 
and devoted loyalty—the spirit of harmony being one of 
the most pronounced characteristics of the society. The 
Current Events Clut is the first club of Troy to join the 
State Federation. Many of its members are active, too, 
in the organization of the Daughters of the Revolution. 


N HER NEW-YEAR’S GREETING TO THE 
| club women of America Mrs. Lowe, the president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, said, re- 
ferring to them: ‘*The world has never needed them 
more than it does to-day. More women daily are forced 
to go into the rank of the wage-earner, and daily the voice 
is growing bolder and louder of those whose interest 
a a curtailment of opportunity to these women. 
he voice speaks through corporations, and says, ‘No 
women wanted here!’ It speaks through the press, and 
says, ‘Let women marry, and remain at home!’ (ignoring 
the fact that in New York city 27,990 women support 
themselves and their husbands!). It speaks through labor 
unions, and says, ‘Women must not thrust men out of 
work!’ Is it not time that an answering voice was heard? 
A voice which shall say, ‘Let justice be done!’ The 


world does not owe every man a living, but it does owe 
every man, and every woman too, a chance to earn aliving. 
The best labor will always command the market, but it 
is flagrant injustice to bar competition by lines of sex. 
It is barbarous to oy. ‘Because you are a woman you 
shall not work, and therefore you shall not eat!’ This 
voice is going to be heard, and that speedily. Let the 
New-Year ring with the cry of the club women of Amer- 
ica—‘ The few for the many, and each for all!’” 


HE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
T National Council of Women will be held at Wash- 

ington in February. Two committees have been 
added to the council recently—one on the “ Care of De- 
pendent and Defective Children,” and the other on ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Relations under the Law.” In the latter commit- 
tee every woman member of it is a lawyer. Mrs. Mary 
Wright Sewall, the president of the council, will preside 
at the convention, which is of special significance this 
year, preceding the international convention of the coun- 
cil, which is to be held in London next June. A number 
of prominent American women will represent the council 
at the convention. Mrs. Sewall, who is a vice-president 
of the international council, will speak on Organization 
as a Factor of Development of Modern Life. Other Amer- 
ican women to be heard from the London platform are 
the Rev. Anna Shaw; Mrs. Perdy Peck, Iowa; Mrs. Oc- 
tavia Bates, Detroit; Mrs. Margaret Cane, and others, 


T THE LADIES’ DAY GIVEN BY THE CEN- 
A tury Club of New York, during its recent Twelfth- 

night celebration, one of the members remarked 
to a woman whom he was escorting through the rooms: 
‘It is folly to crowd you all here in a crowd like this. 
The thing for this club to do is to admit women to its 
membership. I believe that the club of the future will be 





MRS. FRANK WARNER THOMAS, 
President of the Current Events Club, Troy, New York. 


a mixed club, in which men and women will have, in 
common, the privileges of fine club-houses.” 

This idea is by no means a new one, having often been 
expressed before, but its expression from a conservative 
member of a conservative club has especial significance. 
The College Woman's Club admits college men to its as- 
sociate membership. The Barnard Club, of New York, a 
mixed club of over six hundred members, is markedly 
successful and enjoyable, and now to have from the very 
heart of the enemy another voice come out asking for co- 
operation adds a very important item to the burden of 
proof in behalf of mixed clubs, 


HAT VERY PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION, 
T the Roxburghe Club, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
has interested itself in‘the proposition of;the Rus- 
sian Czar that the nations of the world should lay down 
their arms. With its accustomed thoroughness, it is not 
discussing the matter from merely the point of view of 
individual opinion, but is undertaking a systematic cam- 
ign of education, and is studying, investigating, and 
istening to talks on disarmament and arbitration. The 
club proposes that librarians be asked to tabulate special 
bulletins of the resources of their libraries on this subject, 
which shall be conspicuously posted for easy reference. 
It plans, too, an appeal to the women’s suffrage leagues 
and W. C. T. U. for co-operation in arousing public in- 
terest in the discussion. The Roxburghe Club evidently 
has Marcella’s listening mind, and it will investigate, and 
seek to discover, if it may, what should be the attitude of 
the public on this important question. The Czar’s con- 
ference, as is well known, will probably meet at Brussels 
in the early spring. 


CHICAGO CLUB GAVE, AS: PART, OF. ITS 
A holiday festivities in a settlement in which it is in- 

terested, a hygienic luncheon. This was the dem- 
onstration of the preparation of hygienic foods. It was 
prefaced by a lecture on these foods, their value and 
preparation, by an expert, after which the luncheon was 
discussed gastronomically. The idea was a thoroughly 


practical and commendable one. Such object-lessons are 
the best sort of educators. 


HE EXCELLENT FINANCIERING QUALITIES 
3 of the Finance Committee of the Illinois conven- 

tion of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs is a 
creditable showing that should be told of abroad. The re- 
ceipts of the convention were $1400; the expenses, about 
$1100. It is an expensive matter to entertain a State fed- 
eration in a large city, and this result of the lilinois meet- 
ing at Chicago must be put down as rather unusual. 
The balance to the credit of the federation was returned 
pro rata to the different hostess clubs. 


NE OF THE SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
at the New York Club for the Study of Child Na- 
ture, not long ago, was concerning the mother’s at- 

titude to her child in the amount of attention she should 
bestow upon it. The question as stated was, “Is it right 
that the child should monopolize the mother’s attention to 
such an extent that other members of the family and the 
father may be at a disadvantage therefrom?” Included in 
this question, too, was the additional one, * Does the time 
devoted to her young child stunt the mental growth of 
the mother?” The arguments for and against were care- 
fully put, the discussion arousing especial interest, and 
bringing out many pertinent and useful suggestions. 

The plan of the club is —— to eliminate, so far as 
possible, the personal touch in its work. This is a most 
wise provision. The ease with which a regular gathering 
of fifty mothers might develop into an experience meet- 
ing is obvious, and ety obvious is its fatality to val- 
uable investigation. ‘The club was formed over ten years 
ago, but has —— avoided publicity, and is therefore 
much less widely known than some of the younger clubs 
which have been the outgrowth really of this first one. 
The plan of work of the club is exactly what its title 
states—to study child nature. This is done by means of 
books and published addresses on the subject from au- 
thors who have made the subject a specialty. Professor 
Hall of Clark University is a speaker whose words are 
most carefully considered by the club, and other well- 
known writers on the topic are also intelligently studied. 
It is obligatory upon every member that when her turn 
comes she should present a paper, and not one of the fift 
enthusiastic women who make up the society fail in this 
duty. Some of the topics presented for discussion are 
full of significance. Among them are, “‘ Should the free 
or om of animal spirits be encouraged or subdued in a 
child?” ‘Should a child see death in any form?” ‘Should 
it be made familiar with the destruction of life?” 

An ae afternoon was spent wrestling with the 
question, ‘‘ Shall a child be permitted to barter?” the sec- 
ondary question whether greed and selfishness were fos- 
tered and temptations offered being brought out in the 
discussion. That always difficult question to decide, in 
every household of young children and in every kinder- 
garten, of how the lines shall be drawn in the matter of 
the truthfulness of the young child, bas been seriously 
considered and reconsidered by this club. The sternest 
moralists admit that children’s untruths are amenable to 
satisfying explanations. The club studied the question 
from the point of view of the influence of the child’s 
imagination upon its statements, and discussed, too, the 
nature of the various falsehoods every mother encounters 
in her child, Not the least valuable part of the club's 
work is the record which many of its members keep of 
the little child lives expanding under their individual ob- 
servation. These journals are systematically classified, 
and are accumulating valuable data... Mrs. Helen Adler 
is the founder of the club, and its president from the 
beginning has been and is Mrs. C.’F. Hastings. The 
club meets weekly at the homes of its members. 


LEANED FROM THE OHIO 
FEDERATION MEETING. 


A FRIEND of this department collates for its 

edificution what she aptly terms a few “ seed- 

pearls of thought” from the recent meeting of the Ohio 
Federation: 

‘*The coming woman will be a creator of ideas. Here- 
tofore woman's field has been limited. to. the women of 
wealth. Henceforth she must be classed among the pro- 
ducers. 

‘**No woman can be perfectly happy unless she is mak- 
ing something useful out of useful material. The manu- 
facturer’s réle has been hers by right so long that she 
= get over this inheritance of thrift from past gener- 
ations. 

‘One speaker said that, having found her mental attic 
badly packed, she, following the example of any good 
housekeeper, proceeded to clear it out to make room for 
accurate scientific knowledge, packed in layers and clearly 
labelled, iat it might be ready for immediate use. 

‘* A young woman entering the conventional and ordi- 
nary walks of life is in danger of becoming narrow, frivo- 
lous, or inert, and she may be likened to a fig-tree without 
fruit. It requires effort to keep up continuous, connected, 
systematic sem § Clubs meet this want. 

‘* A feature of one Ohio club is to be highly commend- 
ed. This is epoch study—France, Spain, and the United 
States, for example, within a limited period. 

‘*Modern scientific housekeeping demands a chemist, an 
engineer, a sanitarian, and an electrician, and the mistress 
of the home must be all these in one person; hence the 
importance of her office cannot be magnified. 

‘The average board of education for country schools is 
composed of antiquated fossils, and should be replaced 
by up-to-date men and women. 

‘*In educational matters the nations differ in their aims 
—the German desires scientific exactness, the French per- 
fection of form, and the English a learned aristocracy.” 

MarGARET HaMILTON WELCH. 
































FOUR “NIBELUNGEN” SONNETS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOFFMANN’S SCENIC DESIGNS FOR THE ORIGINAL PRODUCTION OF WAGNER’S TETRALOGY AT BAIREUTH, 1876 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON 


























“DAS RHEINGOLD.” 


IM, silent, weltering, the flood descends, 
With tremulous, emerald sundarts, shadows grim. 
Three Nymphs in undulant play and melody swim 
Such song with life and laughter rarely blends. 
Dark Dwarf, avaunt! Back to thine element! 
Thy lust, thy spite abuse a gracious scene. 
Lure not with sudden glory, through the green, 
©, Treasure to be thieved and murder-spent! 
But Beauty oft is folly! Secrets grave 
So sweetly slip fair throats! The Dwarf is bold. 
In shrieks and darkness vanishes the Gold ;— 
The Rhine has nothing for us but its wave. 
Hail, Alberich, hail! Among the wise of earth 
In reckoning love and gold at just their worth. 











“DAS RHEINGOLD"—THE THEFT OF THE GOLD. 


“ SIEGFRIED.” 


OUND his young feet play sunbeams through the bough. 
High overhead the Bird is eloquent. 
The blade that Fafner’s drowsy life hath spent 
Hangs on the boy’s round thigh. O, eager now, 
Iie learns where he the Maid of Fire may find— 
Sleep-bound, flame-girt, upon the charméd height. 
He flies to wake her, at his pilot’s flight, 
All unaware he leaves himself behind! 
Stay, wood-kept lad! No cheap adventure this! 
With every step, thy price for Love is scored. 
But who shall tame, O fool, thy will—thy sword? 
Not Wotan, blaze, nor fear shall stay thy kiss! 
Love’s call hath won—Briinnhilde’s sleep is o’er— 
But, Siegfried, thou art Siegfried never more! 











“SIEGFPRIED"—THE FIGHT WITH FAFNER. 








“DIE WALKURE.” 


PRING blows the door aside, and love strays in. 
But from that door as Guilt he soon must fly. 
The Twins accursed shall dread the moonlit sky 
Alert to hear of Hunding’s horn the din. 
O, Vélsung, guard thy gaze! For, see advance 
That shape so haughty, yet compassionate. 
Learn not so soon what others learn too late, 
That men’s undoing lurks in beauty’s glance. 
Js she a goddess, Siegmund? Or but half? 
Or less than half? Or something less than whole? 
Tis perfect woman, sure, to filch a soul, 
Crying “Since J have met thee, death is life!” 
Alas, thy hap! This Valkyr keen and rare, 
Will surely choose out heroes—be they fair! 














“DIE WALKURE"—SIEGMUND AND SIEGLINDE 





“DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 


LINCHED on the Spear; Briinnhilde’s hand is ice. 

Her heart is flame more fierce than Loge’s own. 
“ By Siegfried thus betrayed! This face unknown 
To him whose love outweighed my sacrifice ! 
Could not the Ring beshame thy traitorous mind ? 

—The Ring by Gunther’s dastard grasp I lost! 

Shall yonder harlot’s comeliness have cost 

What Wotan’s pledge unsealed mine eyes to find? 

Siegfried, the True, grown false? Then let him fall! 

Thrust Hagen, were he clad in Thor’s own mail! 

(No spells to guard the recreant’s back avail.)— 

So makes one death atonement dark for all!” 

Alas! Let Fire, let Twilight wrap earth round 

The charms that make men false, they still are found! 

























“DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG”"—THE HALL OF GUNTHER. 





















































FOR FASHION’S SAKE. FOR ART'S SAKE. 


AT THE OPERA.—Drawn sy Tuomas Focarty 




















KIT KENNEDY—-COUNTRY BOY 


BY S. RK. CROCKETT, 


AuTHor or “THe Rep Axe,” ‘‘ THe Gray MAN,” “* LocHINVAR,” ETC. 














CHAPTER V. 
THE RED LION 


T WAS SIX O'CLOCK AT THE HOSTELRY OF 
the Red Lion in the village of Whinnyliggate. This 
well-known inn was held, as all know, by the Misses 
Barbara and Keturah Heartshorn. The village had 
long boasted but one house of public refreshment, 
and the Red Lion, a comfortable two-story house with 

a commodious yard behind, enclosed on three sides by 
stabling and barns, was that one. 

It had been left equally to his two daughters by Job 
Heartshorn, a man from the Anglian fenland who had 
wandered to Galloway to buy cattle, and who lived to 
amass a very cozy little fortune by stabling other people's. 

Miss Barbara Heartshorn, the elder of the sisters, was 
tall, angular, muscular, and withal assertive. Her sister 
Keturah was, on the other hand, persuasive, yielding, and 
carried the easy evenness of her temper reflected on a 
plumply smiling face 

The elder sister drilled the company in her parlors as a 
sergeant breaks in an awkward squad. The younger 
brought them good measure on the sly. Thus was the 
hosteiry of the Red Lion carried on with a success far 
greater than that obtained by any other in four neighbor- 
ing parishes, and so busy were its present owners and oc- 
cupiers that they bad reached middle life without even 
having had time to think of marrying. Miss Barbara 
usually acknowledged any approach to familiar and per- 
sonal discourse on the subject of love and matrimony with 
a sound box on the ear of the speaker, and an admonition 
to, ‘Mind now!” While Miss Keturah, though doubtless 
she had listened to much love-making in the course of her 
life, and turned the dimples of her rosy cheeks and a pair 
of not unappreciative ears to the charming of many mule 
serpents, was yet too afraid of the indignation of her sis 
ter, and too afraid of hurting the Red Lion by deserting 
the colors, to permit matters to go any further. 

Besides, the younger sister had not forgotten the awful 
occasion when Archibald Girmory (commonly known as 
Big Bauldy), the farmer af High Creochs, had informed her 
for the fiftieth time that she was ‘‘ the heartsomest, bon- 
niest, most tasty bit lassie in a’ the country-side.” 

In her bed at night she still flushed to remember how 
upon their startled ears had broken the voice of her sister 
Barbara 

**Keturah Heartshorn, I bid you remember that ‘ praise 
to the face is an open disgrace.’ Come your ways and peel 
the potatoes! 

In order to preserve the immaculate character of the 
house, the sisters had added an outer bar-room at the back 
within call of the hostler omduty in the yard and stables. 
This was reserved for ‘‘ transients "—that is, guests who 
had not the freedom of the house, and who might not as- 
pire to that comfortable inner room in which, during the 
forenight, Miss Keturah might occasionally sit down with 
her crocheting, and even Miss Barbara deign to stand a 
moment with a tray in her hand ere she hurried to an- 
other apartment to dispense stores or lay down the law. 

To the Red Lion came the tramp in the lidded straw 
hat, the same who earlier in the afternoon had lain in the 
quarry hole on the muir above Black Dornal. He had 
cleansed some of the mud off his clothes, yet his appear- 
ance was even more desolate and forlorn than when Lilias 
Mac Walter had come upon him sleeping under the alder- 
bush 

But—he had two pounds in his pocket 

He thankfully limped into the outer room, bare of board, 
severe with bench set along the wall and round the small 
central table. At one end was a zinc-covered bar, shining 
like silver, and a square spy-hole through which liquors 
were served, and at which appeared upon occasion the 
dimpling cheeks of Miss Keturah, or, with a stern rapping 
of steel knife-handle, the reproving and obedience-compell- 
ing visage of her elder sister 

It was to the latter that the tramp appealed. 

Whiskey indeed? Bread and cheese wil] set ye better, 
my lad. Keturah,a pennyworth of bread and cheese for 
a gaun chiel in the outer parlor. What? drink ye will 
have also? You can pay for it? Well, if you can, it 
consorts but ill with your onputting. Yet, after all, we 
keep a house of public entertainment, and we cannot be 
choosers any more than beggars. But keep the peace, or 
out you go from the Red Lion, money or nomoney. And 
mind ye that—no swaggerers within my doors! There 
shall no complaint of unruly bouse or noisy brawling go 
forth from this house, so long as | am its mistress. I speak 
for Keturah also.” 

She added the last clause as an after-thought 

The tramp’s hand mechanically sought the brim of his 
battered hat with a grace which, to Miss Barbara's ex- 
perienced eye, instantly betrayed that too common type, 
the “man who had seen better days.” He was therefore 
a man to be suspected, to be watched, to be got out of 
the way of her sister, for to such Miss Keturah was often 
both overkind and uawisely liberal. 

‘*Madam,” said the tramp, courteously, “ you need 
not fear that I shall not behave myself in your house.” 

** See that ye do then!” was Miss Barbara’s uncompro- 
mising retort, as having filled the order, she shut down 
the panel of the bar with a decisive snap and went to see 
what her sister Keturah was doing. 

Presently in the outer parlor of the Red Lion, as the 
room was called by a very latitudinarian courtesy of lan- 
guage, there. gathered a large, and for Whinnyliggate, a 
most representative company. 

At the corner of the deal table there sat by immemorial 
right Geordie Breerie the packman, a man fully as broad 
as he was loog, with a face smoothed and jollitied with 
good living, and made russet and purple by exposure to 
many & summer sun and winter gale. His huge pack 
steod in the corner, done up in black American cloth, 
flaccid and inert, with a comical lurch forward of its 

* Begun in Manren’s Bazan No. +, Vol. XXXIL 








upper part, out of which he had extracted a number of 
dress pieces to show Miss Keturah when Miss Barbara 
should happen to be out of the way—an opportunity 
which had not yet occurred. 

Geordie Breerie, it was reported, could frighten the 
fiercest dog in Scotland, and that by a very simple plan. 
As he walked along the packman presented a very curious 
appearance. First and nearest the ground there were two 
short and thick legs, squat like the props of a corn-stack, 
Next came an equally short but much thicker body, as 
nearly square, indeed, as might be—‘‘ A big sack o’ cauf 
[chaff] on the tap o’ twa wee sacks o’ cauf,” was the de- 
scription of Geordie by a local humorist. Then driven 
by the weight and height of his pack almost into the 
middle of his body came Geordie’s head, crowned by a 
broad blue bonnet. While above all, black and square, 
towered the pack, the whole combination being enough to 
drive the most unsuspicious farm dog into hysterics of 
rage and noisy denunciation. 

Nevertheless, Geordie Breerie was never harmed. He 
had a way of len ling himself double from the thigh and 
looking through between his legs at his barking enemy, 
which was more effective than a field-piece loaded to the 
muzzle. 

For so soon as that vast purple face and bristling red 
hair appeared upside down between Geordie’s legs and 
the whole apparition began to approach backwards, ‘like 
a black partan,” the bravest and most reckless collie tucked 
tail inward, like a steal spring, and stood no longer upon 
the order of his going. 

On this and other counts Geordie-was an important 
person in the outer parlor of the Red Lion, and was, be- 
sides, fhe only man who dared to hammer on the table 
with his pint stoup to call the attention of the auatere di- 
vinity behind the veil 

In his visits to the Red Lion Geordie presumed a little 
upon being the only person at whose jests Miss Barbara 
had ever been known to laugh, and he derived much con- 
solation from the distinction, even building a little upon 
it, in confidential converse with his cronies, 

“I tell ye what, Geordie, ye will stan’ at the back o’ 
that coonter some day yet,” Rab Irvine, the journeyman 
smith, would say, jocularly. ‘The auld runt is fell fond 
o’ ye, that’s plain to everybody. Did ye no’ see what a 
laugh she took to hersel when ye gied the table siccan a 
drive wi’ your neive that ye spilled the jug o’ tippenny 
doon your breeks. It was fair compromisin yon.” 

“O no so vorra,” said Geordie, much flattered. ‘ The 
like micht hae happened to ony body, even yoursel, Rab, 
though you baena’ my personal advantages. A weel- 
made unmarried man has his privileges, as is weel kenned.” 

** Aye, aye, it’s a sair warl’, onyway ye tak it!” said 
Rab Irvine, shaking lis head with feeling mournfulness. 
“Did ye hear that my brither Tam’s wife’s deid?” 

** But. what for need ye fret aboot that?” asked Geordie 
Breerie, resentfully. He was angry that the subject should 
be changed, for he liked nothing better than to be joked 
about Miss Barbara Heartshorn and his chances of one day 
becoming landlord of the Red Lion. 

Rab Irvine shook his head still more lugubriously. 

“It’s no that,” he said, ‘it’s no that ava! She was a 
besom, and Tam’s well rid o’ her. But what gars me greet 
is juist that everybody is gettin a change but me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LILIAS ARMOUR’S TWO HUSBANDS. 


HE tramp sat in the corner furthest from observation. 

He did not wish to be recognized; though, indeed, 

there was po one in the company who had known 

him when he was classical master in the Academy of 

Cairn Edward. Nor was it likely that any one of his 

ancient cronies would recognize in the ragged tramp the 

smartly attired young college man, who had fluttered the 

hearts of many an orthodox civic dove-cot by a careless 

wave of his hand, as he took the hill road to the Black 
Dorval with his botanical-case over his shoulder. 

“A worthy young man—a diligent young man, learned 
and hopeful; sure to rise!” said the parents, peeping 
through the first-floor blinds immediately over the shop. 

‘*A handsome young man! Did you see how he waved 
his hand to me?” said the eldest daughter at the narrower 
windows of the floor above. “No; it was to me!” said 
the younger, but secretly thinking of certain glances ex- 
changed at the last choral union. 

And now the worthy young man, the handsome eye- 
fa, the collector of botanical specimens, the lover of 

vilias Armour, belle of six parishes, sat unknown and un- 
knowable on a wooden bench in the outer parlor of the 
Red Lion, drinking by himself, none paying heed to him. 

To this jocnnd company enter 4 wellattired, well- 
groomed figure, leather-breeched, riding- whipped, blatantly 
assertive, floridly prosperous. 

* And ye are welcome, come awa ben, sir!” cried Miss 
Barbara through the wicket-gate, whence she s upon 
her guests, and from whence she rebuked the evil-doer and 
bade the worthy Pharisee come up to the higher seats in 
the synagogue. 

But Walter MacWalter was jovial from the market, 
and willing to stand well with the company as a free- 
handed, open-hearted landed proprietor. 

*‘Thank you, Miss Barbara, presently — presently!” 
he answered, taking off his hat politely to the divinit 
within the veil. ‘‘ When I have spoken with these excel- 
lent fellows here, I will accept your kind invitation.” 

He opened out his coat and sat down beside Geordie 
Breerie, calling jovially for glasses round as he did so. 

All complied with his invitation except the tramp in 
the dark corner, who sat moodily drinking by himself. 
At the first entrance of the prosperous man-of-means, the 
tramp had shaded his brow with his hand, only stealthily 
peering at him when his back was turned. 

Walter Mac Walter looked gayly round. 

“ You are all charged?” he cried. “ All at my expense, 







remember! I will give you a toast—the health of the 
Misses Burbara and Keturah Heartshorn— Stop, though! 
There is a man in the corner not standing up!” 

“* Hoots!” suid Geordie Breerie, with contempt. ‘‘Dinna 


bide for him. It’s only a puir feckless, gaun body that’s 
been sittin there tipplin by hissel the hale forenicht!” 

**One man is as good to me as another!” cried Mac- 
Walter, whose strong suit was an affectation of republican 
equality. ‘* Beggar or laird, he shall never leave this 
house without drinking this toast! Hey, man! Come to 
the bar and get your glass like a man! All's free when 
Walter Mac Walter pays!” 

‘*T would rather be excused,” said the classical master, 
quietly. 

“ Excused—nonsense! Drink it,man! And if you can- 
not rise to get it, faith, I will bring it to you, and have a 
look at your physiognomy as well, which you hide like a 
bashful bride!” 

And as he spoke he rose from his seat and made his 
way between the chairs to the corner where sat Chris- 
topher Kennedy. 

The tramp sat till his would-be entertainer was within 
a yard of him. His head was more deeply sunk than 
ever on his breast, and his eyes further retired into the 
shade of his brown hand, 

Walter MacWalter set his palm with rough freedom 
upon the man’s shoulders, the whole company looking on 
silently to see what would happen. 

Sucdenly the tramp lifted his bead and looked straight 
into MacWalter’s eyes. For a moment the two men kept 
their position, giving and taking glance for glance. Then 
Walter MacWalter lifted his hand from the tramp's 
shoulder and stood upright, with his band still uplifted 
in the air. The tramp sat motionless, but did not remove 
the fixed intensity of his gaze from the other's face. 

* Do you still wish me to drink with you?” he said in 
a low, restrained voice 

Astonished and unsettled, MacWalter stammered some 
inarticulate explanation to the cempany, and then, turn- 
ing again to Christopher Kennedy, he hissed out, ‘* What, 
in the fiend’s namé, are you doing here?” 

‘I am drinking what I am able to pay for,” returned 
the tramp, without moving from his seat. 

“ Drunken dog!” cried MacWalter. ‘Fora quart of ale 
I would strike you as dead as—” 

“As Mary Bisset!” put in the sitting man, very clearly 
and distinctly. There ensued a stir among the company. 

“What did he say? What name did he mention?” 
went round the room. 

Walter Mac Walter turned white under his tan, and the 
purple bloom produced by good marketing cheer died 
out of his cheek. He did not answer, but went back to 
the bar and faced the company. 

**Gentlemen,” he said, as if desirous of ignoring what 
had gone before, “I give you my toast again, and every 
well-wisher of the house will drink it—' the health and 
prosperity of the Misses Heartshorn!” 

The company stood up with an irregular cheer, to 
which followed contending shouts of ‘‘ Miss Barbara” 
and “ Miss Keturah,” according to whether love of beauty 
or self-interest ruled their hearts. 

Then every one sat down amid the awkward pause 
which always comes after social ebullition. 

Then Mr. MacWalter of Kirkoswald rapped on the 
door which led from the outer to the inner parlor, through 
the bar which separated the two. Miss Barbara opened 
it for him. He passed within, and the company were left 
to themselves. They whispered low, one to the other, 
and many were the glances directed to the corner where 
the tramp sat. Presently he went to refill his glass, and 
being asked to settie his score he tendered one of the 
pound-notes in payment. 

Through the little wicket every eye followed the crack- 
ling paper to its destination in the till and took in the 
jingle of the change as it dropped nonchalantly into the 
tramp's ket. Suspicion sat lowering on every brow, 
and a cabal was instantly formed at the centre table to 
find out where this very doubtful character came from, 
and how he happened to be in possession of so much 
money as a whole undivided pound-note. 

* Mair than a well-to-do man can make in a week about 
fair time,” said Geordie Breerie; “it's clean impossible he 
can hae come by it honestly.” 

“We'll heur news o’ this yet!” said Rab Irvine, nod- 
ding his head sagely. 

** I wadna wonder gin he will hae murdered somebody 
and sunk their body in a moss-hole. He’s a’ ower glaur!” 
whispered the road man, ‘‘Gleyed ” Charlie, who had ima- 
gination. 

“ Stealed it oot o’ some decent man’s pooch, mair like. 
A craitur like yon wadna hae the pluck to murder ony- 
body!” retorted Geordie Breerie, who liked to have the 
monopoly of wisdom in any company, 

But they were soon to | en news of the pound-note, 
even as Rab Irvine had predicted. 

Even as they were speaking the inner door opened 
and Miss Barbara stood in it, tall and imposing. She 
held a pound-note in her hand. Behind her could be 
seen the sturdy, prosperous figure of MacWalter, with 
several other occupants of the bar parlor. Every eye, ex- 
cept those of the tramp, Was fixed upon ber. Not a jaw 
but dropped in expectation, nor a rustic mouth which 
was not opened in a universal gape. But the tramp 
alone sat in his corner with his hand again above his 
brow. He fingered his glass with the air of a man who 
has been accustomed to wear dress clothes and toy with 
a glass of port after dinner. 

** Let the doors be closed,” cried the hostess. “ Davit 
Dick, are ye there?” 

** Aye, Miss Barbara,” came from the other side of the 
entrance, which communicated with the stable yard, and 
the <= the hostler was heard rubbing against the 


“ Are ye armed, Davit?” 








“T hae the hay-fork,” came the answer. 
“Tl no let a leevin sow! by ’” 

“It is well,” said Miss Barbara, solemnly, 
with the air of a judge pronouncing sen- 
tence. ‘I have here a pound-note which 
has been handed over the bar by some one 
of this company. Bell Kirkpatrick, my ser- 
vant, took it, and I changed it. But the 
careless limmer says that she cannot iden- 


tify the man that gave it into her hand at | 


has left the room since 
demand to know who 


the bar. No one 
this took place. I 


Apvice To Moruers.—MRs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bar y » a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{A 


RECIPES SENT FREE. 

Tue N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., New York, send 
free upon request a pamphiet of recipes very valua 
ble to housekeepers. They are the proprietors of the 
Gail Borden Ik agle Brand Condensed Milk. Best 
infant food.—{ Adz 


A REMARKABLE TRAIN TO FLORIDA. 

FLoxma Suort Line Limirep, via Pennsylvania 
R. R.,Southern Ry., and Florida Central and Peninsu 
lar R. R., resumes service Jan. 16th. Dining, Library, 
Observation, Compartment, and Drawing Room sleep- 
ing-cars. New ‘ork to St. Augustine ; also Drawing 
Room sleeping car to Aiken, 5. C. Two other fast 
Express trains with perfect sleeping car service to 
Florida, Aiken, Brunswick, and Augusta. N. Y. Of- 
fices, 271 and 343 Broadw: ay.—[ Ad?.] 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Gi Breakfast 
oS 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence secs 

Tra le-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





You cannot 
~ have sound 
without a 
dentist and 





teeth 
skilful 
a good dentifrice. 


The dentist does 
his expert mechan- 
ical work at certain 
intervals and 


codon 


does 
what is called the 
prophylactic work 
every day of your 
life, if you use both 
the liquid and pow- 
der regularly. Both 
forms in a single 


package for one 
price at all drug 
stores. 


A sample 
phial of the liquid Sozoponr 
and copy of Dr. Colburn’s pam 
phliet, ‘‘ The Care of the Teeth,” 
for five cents, provided you men- 
tion HARPER’s Bazar. Address, 
P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. 
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| tendered this pound-note, and who received 
seven half-crowns and some coppers in 
change?” 

| The tramp stood up in his corner, thrust- 

| ing back as he did so the small round table 
ou which he had been leaning. 

| ‘The note in question was mine, 
quietly. 

| “ "It is stolen—seize him instant)y!” com- 

| manded Miss Barbara, while her sister caught 

| her arm and besought her to come in and 
shut the door, lest the thief should murder 
them all, And, indeed, for a moment or 

| two it looked like it. For the tramp swept 
the high-backed wooden bench on which he 
had been sitting in front of him, and draw- 
ing a long sheath-knife out of his pocket, 
he opened it with a vicious click. 

‘*The note was mine,” he said; “honestly 
obtained from a friend. I am innocent, and 
will not be taken. Let the first man ap- 
proach at his peril!” 

Walter MacWalter stepped in front of 

| Miss Barbara Heartshorn. 

**Gentlemen,” he said, “the pound-note 
which I see in Miss Barbara’s hand is mine. 
I had it in my pocket when Icamein. The 
man must have stolen it from me as I stood 
speaking to him, asking him to drink the 
worthy toast which I had the honor to pro- 
pose to you. I remember now that I felt a 
twitch at my pocket, and looked down, but 
could see nothing. If, as he says, the note 
came honestly into his possession, let him 
give us the name of the kind friend who 
supplied him with so much money.” 

** Aye, let him tell us!” cried many hang- 
ers-on about the room. 

‘That I can easily do, if you desire it?” 
said the tramp, standing up with a certain 
dignity behind his defences. ‘‘ It was given 

me by—” 
| He hesitated before giving the name. A 
vision of the piteous face of Lilias Armour, 
when she had spoken of her husband, came 
upon him 

“IT will not tell 
from 


” he said, 


friend 
he said; 


of the 
money,” 


the name 
whom I got the 


alone!” 

A great shout of ridicule swept up from 
the inner to the outer 
Lion as the men heard his answer. 

‘A likely story, friends,” said Walter 
MacWalter. ‘He will not tell. He stands 
upon his honest character. Well, listen—I 
can prove this note to be mine. Miss Bar 
| bara, will you tell the company what is 
marked, with a printed date-stamp, in the 
left-hand corner of the back?” 

Miss Barbara deliberately took her spec 
tacles out of their worn shagreen case and 
mounted them with circumspection upon 
her nose, 

‘There is a noes the note the let 
ters W. MacV Wei 18—,” she said. 

Walter MacW sis : cae d with a satisfied 
expression 





“that concerns no one here except myself | 


OROSIS AND BREAD. 


At a meeting of Sorosis, at the 

Waldorf-Astoria, Mrs. Jennie Lozier 

Payne, a talented member of that 

well-known women’s club, said tha: 

the first thing in importance for a woman 

who would interest herself in practical meth- 

ods for cultivating the art of home-making 

is a knowledge of purchasing and cooking 
food. 

It is a fact that too many women intrust 
those important functions of heneenganl 
which most directly affect the comfort anc 
health of the family to those least interested 
in the family’s welfare. 

In these days of adulterated foods it is 
the imperative duty of every housekeeper, 
no matter what her social position or number 
of servants, to know for herself the charac- 
ter and quality of whatever comes upon her 
table. 

There have been several cases recently 
reported where whole families were serious- 
ly poisoned by the use of alum baking pow- 
ders which had found their way into the 
kitchen through the zeal of a grocer’s clerk. 
A timely visit to the pantry would have 
prevented these occurrences. 

The effect of the continued use of alum in 
food is to produce dyspepsia, gastritis, and 
many nervous affections and irregularities 
of the heart’s action. The danger to the 
public from alum baking powders is snes 
nized as so great that some States have a 
ready passed laws prohibiting the sale of 
such alum powders unless they are branded 
so as to warn their purchasers. Restrictive 
laws of this kind are not, however, general 
as yet, and where alum baking powders are 
not branded as such, or their sale prohibited 
by law, the housekeeper must, if she regards 
health, use her ingenuity to keep the poison 
ous articles from her kitchen. She will find 
it better to avoid the use of new or doubtful 
brands until they have been analyzed. The 
purity of all powders may be suspected if 
sold at a price lower than the price of the 
best standard brands. We know Royal to 


| be a first-class cream-of-tartar powder, and 


parlor of the Red | 


if consumers make sure that this brand 
is supplied to them by their grocers they 


| will be certain of a pure, healthful article. 


**I can prove that that is my ordinary | 


way of marking with my initials and a date 
every note that comes into my possession. 
I have a sheaf of notes similarly marked in 
my pocket. I cannot have stamped them 
since I came here, for my die is on my 
study-table at Kirkoswald. Aguin, I de 
mand this thief shall tell us from whom he 
obtained this note marked with my name 
and style—that is, if he can clear himse If of 
this charge.” 

‘I decline to answer,” said the tramp, 
throwing down his knife upon the little 
table. 

Rab Irvine bravely and nobly kicked it 
underneath, and secured the weapon after it 
had rolled ringing upon the floor. 

“Seize him—hold him!” cried Geordie 
Breerie, getting as far behind the others as 
he could, but being, as usual, most valorous 
and even vain-glorious with his mouth. 

The tramp stood with his hands behind 
him. 

Then the entire company, led by Walter 
Mac Walter, rushed upon him and threw him 
by mere weight upon the floor. They 

| held his hands, they knelt upon his poor 
hollow chest. Their hands explored his 
pockets. 

**Hurrah!” cried the big packman, who 
had become suddenly prominent as soon as 
he saw the tramp on the floor, ‘‘I hae got- 
ten anither ane, and here’s the same mark 





—Mr. MacWalter’s ain stamp on the cor- | 


ner!” 


oner stood swaying, held erect by a dozen 
hands. A thin stream of red was flowing 
from his mouth. 

‘* Now,” said Walter Mac Walter, standing 
before the captive truculently, ‘‘ Will you, 
or will you vot, confess your theft, and tell 
us from whom you received these notes?” 

“TI will do neither,” said the tramp; ‘I 
cannot. A theft I never committed, and I 
will not tell from whom I received them, 
for it is no business of yours!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OR THE TOILET. 


Take the yolk of 1 egg, three- 
quarters of acup of honey (strain- 
ed), and 1 cup of corn-meal. Mix 
together and make into a ball, and 
allow to harden inadry, cool place. If used 
| instead of soap for — the hands in 
winter weather, the hands wil 
and soft, and it will prevent their becoming 
chapped. 





be kept white | 


Then raised him to his feet, and the pris- | 


Every one knows the healthful quality of 
cream of tartar. It is derived from grapes, 
and makes a pure, clean, wholesome baking 
powder. There is no hesitation in recom 
mending the Royal brand to all who are in 
doubt as to the article they have been using, 
inasmuch as the United States Government 





Hall’s ‘=: a 


HalrpRendwer 


Restores color to faded or gray hair. 
Makes hair grow; stops falling of the hair. 





tests have placed that brand at the head of | 


all the tartrate powders,—Medical Journal. 
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Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week, on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
ey a adapted for Winter travel. For particulars 
address 





New York, N. Y¥. Boston, Masa, 

Chieage & Alten 261 Broadway. 256 Washington St. 

Iron Mountain & } 

Texas & Pacifie j 801 Broadway 
ifle Co. ... 349 Broadway. 


192 Washingson St 
9 State St. 
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Sold on instal: 


for catalogue ‘at —4 R a4 you w aot to yay 
un ever offered. 
your name and address piain(y, and we 
will send by mail same day letter is 
Positiv ~. querenes 
every Organ an 
twenty five ~-Aingy 


the greatest ba: 


Teceived. 


Cures dandruff; prevents baldness. 


If your druggist cannot ” yen, oun $1.00 to 
Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 





Children are best taught by novel methods. 
They will learn, in half the time, their French ex- 
ercise, or their ‘‘ piece” for Friday afternoon, or 
their Golden Text for Sunday school, if they hear 
it over and over and over, coming from an Edison 
Phonograph. 

THE STANDARD COMPLETE. $20 

ALA MUBIC DEALERS 881. Trew 

It plays 1,000 tunes, You can make records of 
your own voice, too. More fun than any game. 


National Phonograph Company, 
St. James Building, 26th St. & B’way, N.Y. 


The latest edition of our Catalogue N 
tells the difference between the several models and 
why each is best for its particular purpose 
NONE GENUINE 
wiTHOoUuT 
THs 







TRADE MARK 


O Ediron. 


When you write, ask also for our entertainin 
little hook of Phonograph short stories, ‘* Wha 
Mr. Openeer Heard,” 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 





| dress on receipt of ten cents. 


largest mang. 
y the world from 
Y’ which we sell direct to the con. 
/ sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
/ ing the orgme of the dealer and the com 
_. No money required 
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$155.00 
and up. 
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PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and no odor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. Put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 





is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 
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HE WOMEN OF THE HOUSE 
OF ORANGE. BY WILLIAM 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


Tue House of Orange, more exactly the House 
of Orange- Nassau, from the days of William the Silent 
to the present time, has passed through several revolutions, 
in whieh the measure of its power, influence, and glory 
fluctuated greatly. Genealogically, also, there have been, 
since the founder William, two great crises—one, in 1702, 
in which the succession passed over from the direct line to 
another branch, from the trunk to the stem; and second, 
when in 1890, by the death of King William and his sons, 
the male line became extinct. 

The blood of the House of Orange runs in the veins of 
nearly all the royal families of Europe, but in this paper 
we speak only of those in Holland. Only through its 
wealth of womanhood has the line of descent been pre- 
served, for when William ILL., stadtholder of the Neth 
erlands, and King of England, who married his first- 
cousin Mary, daughter of James IL. of England, died 
childless, the male line of descent from William the Silent 
came to an end. His only brother who had issue was 
Count John, the statesman, who at Utrecht in 1579 con 
summated the union of the seven provinces, and thus 
made the Dutch United States. Their great-great-grand 
son was John William Friso, stadtholder of Friestand. 

John William Friso’s grandmother was Albertina Ag 
nes, the second surviving daughter of the great stadt 
holder Frederick Henry and of bis illustrious consort, 
Amalia van Solms, and thus granddaughter of William 
the Silent. Albertina, whose praises her contemporaries 
seem never weary of sounding, followed ber grandmother, 
Louise de Coligny, in all womanly virtues, while she 
possessed the graces of beautiful piety and good sense 
and affection, not lacking a touch of the heroic. Of her 
portraits the favorite one is that which shows her in early 
womanhood, with fair open face and large lustrous eyes, 
with abundance of ringlets flowing over her head, her 
hair filleted with strings of pearls, a necklace of the same 
ocean gems around her neck, and her whole face bearing 
a stamp of firmness and winsomeness. 

Join William Friso was recognized as his heir by 
King William III., and so the stadtholder of a single 
state, “free Frisia,” became the head of the republic of 
seven states. His son married Anne, daughter of King 
George IL. of England. Of this union a child was born 
who was destined to become the last stadtholder of the 
republic. The new head of the House of Orange enjoyed 
his honors but a few years, when he was drowned. It 
was his posthumous son, William Charles Henry Friso, 
or William IV., who ceded the principality of Orange, 
from which the House took its name, to the King of 
France, and in 1734 he married into the House of Han- 
over 

This English Princess, Anne, daughter of George IL. 
of England, came to Holland at a time when, through 
generations of prosperity and luxury, with the inevi- 
table reaction which follows long -sustained heroism, 
Dutch liberty was in danger from over-centralization of 
power if the person of the stadtholder. Indeed, this 
office and that of commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, forming together a position which, in power, re- 
sembled that of our President, were declared hereditary 
in the family of the Prince, and females were made eligi 
ble, though their marriage must be approved, and the 
right of their children to succession must be regulated by 
agreement of the state 

Polities have a tremendous fascination for women as well 
as for men, for all of us love power. Yet it is hard for 
either the native lover of liberty or the American student 
of Dutch history to think well, politically at least, of 
either Anne or her husband, both of whom assumed the 
airs and insignia of sovereignty, and thereby disgusted 
the libertyloving people. It must not be forgotten that, 
from ancient times, the Dutch had no kings. Their 
counts were members of the empire. Philip IL. of Spain, 
who tried to make himself a king, found out his mis 
take 

Left a widow, Anne was made regent, and trained her 
son, then three years of age, to follow British and Han 
overian precedents of royalty, so that Holland became 
little more than an annex of Great Britain, her statesinen 
following the beck and nod of King George and his Brit 
ish partisans in England. She was unable, however, to 
entangle the Dutch with that Seven Years’ War (1755-1763) 
with Brenda, during which Braddock’s army suffered in 
Pennsylvania, and Washington and Sir William Johnson 
rose to prominence, Fort Du Quesne (now Pittsburg), Ni 
agara, Crown Point, and Ticonderoga were taken by Brit 
ish arms, and the decisive battle was fought between Wolf 
and Montcalm at Quebec, which foreshadowed the end of 
Latin civilization in America 

Princess Anne died in 1759; but in 1766, when her so: 
the Prince of Orange, William V., married, his bride was 
the Princess Frederika Sophia Wilhelmina, a niece of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. This Prince, personally 
a weak ruler, was dominated by a strong wife. He held 

yower from 1766 to 1795, during which time our own 
Rovelutionary war and severance from Great Britain took 
place, our period of confederacy passed, and our now 
venerable Constitution and government were established 
Between his German consort and the able and unscrupu- 
lous British ambassador, Sir Joseph Yorke, he seemed to 
have no mind of his own, except such as reeds, feathers, or 
clouds possess. During this period, also, the great Eng- 
lish banking-houses of Amsterdam were established, and 
many of the Dutch turned to the admirers of things 


English. Thus the term Anglomanen (Anglo-maniacs) 
came into use. As usual, the “slow” Dutch were ahead 
of us 


The portraits of Wilhelmina of Prussia show a face 
which in strength of lines is well worthy of the niece of 
Frederick the Great. Back of and above perfect facial 
lines, and clean-cut features set in an impressive oval, 
there are great masses of luxuriant dark hair, held above 
the centre of the head with a fillet of embroidery, while 
one or two long tresses hang down over her bosom. An 
erect ruff of fluted lace, like white chevaux - de - frise, 
quite different from, but reminding one of, the colossal up- 
right collars of Elizabethan days, decorates a bust over 
which is drawn the sash of the military order of Orange. 
When the French republicans in 1795 invaded the 
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Netherlands, the last stadtholder and his Prussian wife at 
Scheveningen fled on a fishing-smack to England. For 
eighteen years Holland was under French domination. 

hen ‘‘the Dutch took Holland,” in 1813, the first 
king of the Netherlands, invited by the people to become 
so, came, as his father had left, in a Dutch fishing-boat 
at Scheveningen. He turned, as his father had done, to 
Germany for a wife, marrying Frederika Louise Wil- 
helmina of Prussia. Her portrait shows a young girl 
with fluffy hair and fair face, but with the lower features 
too pronounced for beauty of the highest order; re she 
had an appreciation of the good things of life, while her 
young eyes apparently found much food in the world for 
mirth and amusement. Her husband, stiff, bumptious, 
bigoted, proved a failure as a ruler, for be did not seem 
to know what a constitutional sovereign ought to be, He 
exemplified proverbial Dutch stubbornness rather than the 
nobler graces and virtues of the Netherlandish character. 
His wife bad to share his unpopularity. He. resigned his 
throne in 1840, abdicating in favor of his oldest son, tak- 
ing his unpopular self and his great fortune and his wife 
to Berlin, where he died, 

For psychological reasons and from historical causes the 
Dutch and the Germans do not get along well together. 
There is more concord between the Netherlanders and 
the Britons than between the vans and the vons. The 
next ruler, the hero of Waterloo, whose statue stands in 
the Hague, was more benign and gracious than his father, 
and much more popular. Evidently he took a hint, and 
profited by his knowledge of the profound difference be- 
tween the Dutch and German temperaments. So, in 1816, 
he went to Russia to find a bride, Anna Paulowna, the 
sister of Alexander L., Emperor of Russia. She won 
the hearts of the Dutch people, and her name in Hol 
land is associated with things beautiful, lovely, and use- 
ful; with flowers, and with polders, or meadows, reclaimed 
from the ocean. Her portraits show, above a tightly laced 
figure and voluminous skirts, a well-shaped bead and the 
fuce of a sensible-looking lady, with throat encircled by 
a string of pearls of great size, her short sleeves caught 
up with pendants of the same lustrous gem, one of vast 
size lying in the centre of silken folds. 

The next royal lady in Holland to share the fortunes of 
* the first servant” of the kingdom was Sophia Frederika 
Matilda, the Princess of Wirtemberg, whose kindly hos- 
pitality in her home, the House in the Woods, well-known 
to many visitors from “* Motley’s country,” is so well 
remembered. In the height of her glory as queen, and 
mother of a large family of sons and daughters, she was 
one of the best beloved and most popular of Dutch 
queens. Her portrait shows a well-balanced organiza 
tion, and a face in which all harmonies of good health, 
abilities, and character meet, yet without striking beauty 
Above the mass of short curls, then the fashion, she wears 
a tiara of stars of gold, in the centre of each of which are 
set rubies. A triple string of pearls is around her neck, 
and one large sphere, holding a pendant, is set at her 
breast. 

Among the august figures who stand in effigy, sheathed 
in the splendor of light and color in the new stained-glass 
window made by popular subscription, and set in the 
Nieuwe Kerk of Amsterdam, in which her daughter Wil- 
helmina was inaugurated September 6, 1898, Queen Emma 
most worthily ends the historic procession of the women 
of the House of Orange. 

To sum up, we may say truly that in few families have 
the energy and goodness of the women been more sig- 
nally shown than in that of the Orange-Nassaus. 


OMEN AND POULTRY- 
RAISING. 


Tuts is an occupation which has seemed 
to offer many attractions to women of rural 
tastes. Yet, of the comparatively large number who have 
made a business of raising eggs and poultry for market, it 
~~ be broadly stated that none has gained a fortune by it, 
and that but few have made more than fair laborer’s wages 
over their running expenses, and a moderate interest on 
the amount primarily invested. A good many have lost 
rather than gained. Yet a sufficient number have done 
well enough to offer encouragement to those whose ex- 
pectations are not immoderate. 

That person is best fitted to enter upon such a business 
who has possession of one or more city lots of land (as 
many acres are better) in close proximity to a good mar 
ket. This market is not necessarily a large city. Very 
often small cities, and even large villages, offer an excel- 
lent market, and one which is likely to be less fluctuating 
than that in larger places. Besides this, the labor and ex- 
pense attending sales are reduced to a minimum. 

Mrs. C. 8. Valentine, of Cranford, New Jersey, who 
lately addressed a meeting of the Farmer's Club of the 
American Institute on this subject, considers that she 
makes a good thing of it by keeping one hundred hens, 
which pay her an annual prof: of two dollars per head by 
crediting the poultry and eggs used on her family table 
and making no charge for her own time. In fact, she con- 
siders herself well paid for the latter by the health she has 
wae through her interest in her new out-door pursuit. 

any a farmer's wife gains as much every year from her 
nee Paap mat but her accounts are rarely so carefully 

eptas to prove hergains. She would be likely to put it in 
some such way as this: *‘ My hens don't cost much. Only 
a few bushels of corn, oats, and potatoes, and a lot of 
scraps from the table. We had all the chickens and eggs 
we wanted to use, and I sold enough to buy my new win 
ter bonnet and cloak.” 

Mrs. Valentine, who keeps her accounts accurately, and 
the farmer's wife who does not, have both done fairly 
well, considering the capital invested, but there are others 
who have done much better. I can give the particulars 
of one instance, a genuine, if modest, business success 
in this line. Were I so minded, I might quote several in- 
stances of the reverse, but a rehearsal of failures is hardly 
inspiring. Still, it will be well to show some of the 
causes which led to the failures. 

In all of the cases which have become known to me 
these causes were one or more of the following three: 
first, a lack of information and experience in the care of 
hens; second, ignorance of all business laws and methods; 
and third, a bad choice of location. 
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A business of this sort is not one in which much capital 
should be invested, until one is sure of one’s ground. If 
one has land and a few decent out-buildings which may 
be cheaply adapted to the new purpose, it is much better 
than to be at the expense of buying and building. One 
lady whom I knew, becomin ssed with the notion 
that a fortune was to be made out of poultry and eggs, 
determined to embark in them her entire capital of about 
two thousand dollars, and then borrowed as much more 
to complete her preparations. Her anticipations were of 
the rosiest, and one could hardly listen to them and not 
feel a measure of her enthusiasm. She had taken a three 
weeks’ “ poultry course” in a State agricultural college. 
She had bought all the improved devices for egg-hatching 
and chicken-raising, and started on a small farm which 
she had inherited, nothing daunted by the fact that it 
was ten miles from any railroad station, that there was no 
other means of communication with the nearest large city, 
two hundred miles away, and that there was not even a 
village large enough to offer a market within a distance 
of fifty miles. The poor woman's chickens throve well 
enough, and the number of eggs was satisfactory. All 
was well so far; to market them was the difficulty. Mrs. 
J—— had fondly imagined that she could ship her eggs 
to New York city, and, on account of their superior 
quality, sell them in any quantity, and all the year round, 
at an average of fifty cents per dozen. In practice she 
found that, while a iw personal friends were willing to 
pay this rate for limited quantities during those months 
when the best bred and most carefully attended hens 
usually decline to furnish eggs with any reliability, even 
their demand ceased as the flush season began, and at no 
time was there any other possibility of sale for high- 
priced eggs from an unknown source. At the end of two 
years poor Mrs. J—— had nothing to show for her money, 
time, and labor but her experience, her land, and some 
buildings erected in a place where there was ncither pres- 
ent nor prospective sale for them. 

The one woman who to my knowledge has made more 
than the usual farmer’s wife’s success in poultry-raising 
has achieved it by slow degrees, venturing a little at a 
time. 

This Mrs. R also took the three weeks’ course at an 
agricultural college, and having had some previous expe- 
rience with poultry, as well as being of a practical rather 
than a theoretical turn of mind, the instruction proved of 
real service to her. Her husband is a carpenter, who 
owns a small house and four city lots in the suburbs of a 
manufacturing city of about seventy thousand inhabitants. 
He erected the few buildings and enclosures that were 
essential for beginning on a small scale during his leisure 
hours, and so their only cost was that of the materials— 
an important saving in these days when skilled labor is 
the highest-priced commodity in the market. 

At first Mrs. R—— did not think of doing anything 
more than to provide her own family table with chickens 
and eggs, and to sell a few of each to her friends and im 
mediate neighbors. But her enterprise steadily grew. At 
first her sales were confined to those persons who lived 
near enough to come or send to her for what they desired, 
but the fame of her delicious broilers and perfect eggs 
spread rapidly, and from very small beginnings her busi- 
ness has reached such proportions that she now keeps a 
horse, wagon, and boy to carry her produce about, herself 
accompanying the boy on most occasions, acting as sales- 
woman and cashier. 

Mrs. R—— keeps an average of six hundred hens, and 
realizes about nine hundred dollars profit, after supplying 
her own family of four persons and paying all running 
expenses. She does not count her own time, but charges 
for that of the boy and for the keeping of the horse. 
When asked if she included as an expense the interest on 
the amount paid for the city lots occupied by her poultry, 
she said no—that their annual increase in value, owing to 
the growth of the city, would more than offset the inter- 
est and taxes. Mrs. R ’s prices for her produce vary 
with the season, but are always about five cents over 
grocers’ rates for eggs. The broiling-chickens are sold at 
from 75 cents to $1 50 per pair, according to weight and 
season. She rarely has older fowls for sale, but when she 
has them she charges about two cents per pound over cur- 
rent rates. 

After the possession of exce)lent business ability, the great 
secret of Mrs. R——’s success is in the home market. She 
has no packing expenses, freights, or middle-men to pay. 
She personally knows all her customers, and has almost 
no bad debts. If at any time she has any superfluous 
stock on hand she rarely has difficulty in disposing of it 
to dealers at usual wholesale rates. In the few instances 
wher this has not been possible she has promptly pre 
sented her delicate broilers or irreproachable eggs to the 
local hospital. This, she says, is not charity, only good 
business method, because it assures every one that she 
keeps no stock on hand until it loses its first freshness. 
Once, when asked if it were not necessary for her to have 
an ice- house of her own, she replied, in astonishment: 
‘*No, indeed; why should I have one? The oldest eggs 
I ever sell are those which are laid on Saturday and mar- 
keted on Monday. The chickens are always killed and 
dressed on the same day on which they are delivered to 
my customers. I need no more ice than any other house- 
keeper needs ” 

When Mrs. R—— is asked if she shall not extend her 
business, she replies: ‘‘No; I think I have now reached 
the timit of the local custom for a first-class article. To 
go beyond this would necessitate expenses that would se- 
riously curtail my present profits, with scant prospect of 
sufficient increase of business to offset them.” 

A small part of Mrs. R——’s profit comes from the 
feathers. A few of the best are sold for millinery pur- 
po. but most of them are disposed of at a low price to 

talian laborers, who fill beds and pillows with them. 

Eggs pay a proportionately larger profit than chickens, 
but to supply the one it is aliiost necessary to deal in both. 
When aed if she preferred any special breed of hens, 
Mrs. R replied: ‘ Almost any standard breed is good. 
The main thing is to keep them well fed and clean at all 
times, warm in winter and not too hot in summer, with 
good ventilation in their quarters the year around. Hens 
are just like all other living things. They have their own 
ways and needs, peculiar to themselves. All you have to 
do is to find these out and supply them. A convenient 
market is of a deal more account than the breed of your 
hens.” HELEN Evertson Smit. 
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GIRLHOOD 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


NUMBER OF YOUNG GIRLS IN 
A New York are now taken up with the 
idea of having studios. Some of them 
have set up most attractive ones, with drap- 
eries, flags, Japanese screens, hangings, pic 
tures on easels,in frames, and on the walls, 
with cozy corners, comfortable lounges, tea 
tables, and all that goes to make comfort and 
beauty. These studios are not in the girl’s 
own house, the idea being to have a quiet 
place where she may go to practise her 
music, take her lessons in painting, drawing, 
literature, and where now and again she 
may offer a cup of afternoon tea to her 
friends. It is quite a new venture among 
the girls. 


HEY GENERALLY GO ABOUT IT 
5 in this way: eight or ten girls club to- 

gether and take a room, with good 
light and air, and each one subscribes so 
much towards the rent and the furnishing. 
One of the prettiest ones in town is situated 
not very far from Madison Square. Ten 
girls started this together. Four of them 
are excellent musicians, playing and singing 
well, three are artistic and paint and draw, 
and the other three have no particular talent, 
but are jolly ‘‘all round” girls, and just 
joined for the fun. Each girl subscribes 
three and a half dollars a month, which pays 
for the rent of the room, the hiring of a 
piano, and the lighting and heating. The 
room was furnished by what the girls called 
“general collection.” They not only each 
gave something towards it, one a chair, an- 
other a table, pictures, draperies, rugs, etc., 
but they got their friends to donate, and the 
result is a most charming and delightful 
studio. The posters on the walls would be 
envied by many an artist. 


HE HOURS OF THE DIFFERENT 
g & days during the week are divided up 

among the young women, who go 
there in turn to practise undisturbed, from 
nine o'clock in the morning until five o'clock 
in the afternoon, The room is dusted every 
morning and kept in order by the people 
who rent it to them. Each one of the ten 
girls has her own key. Once a month they 
give an afternoon tea; not an elaborate 
spread, but simply a cup of good tea with 
bread -and - butter sandwiches and home 
made cake. These afternoon teas are at 
the same time supposed to offer to the out 
side world the studio's *‘ excuse for being,” 
and the girls not only have their drawings 
and paintings on exhibition, but they sing 
and play, and invite guests who do their 
part. They have of course one of their 
young married friends to chaperon these 
entertainments when they ask men to come 
and inspect their work, as well as other girls, 
The scheme of having these co-operative 














studios has worked splendidly, and since | 
the commencement of the winter they are | 


being heard of on all sides, and new ones 
are cropping up all the time. 


among New York girls this winter, 


Fr latong Nev AGAIN THE FAD} 


and many of them prefer it to in-door 
skating On artificial ice or any other in-door 
exercise. Several new classes have been 
formed, and under the care of skilled fen- 
cing-masters the girls are learning to be ex- 
perts in the art, and seem to delight in it. 
They wear bright-colored jerseys and short 
cloth skirts, knee-length, over bloomers, 
low canvas shoes and thick stockings. They 
meet once a week, generally in the morning 
from eleven o'clock until noon, and now 
some of them are talking of getting up a 
tournament between the different clubs. 
Of all the sporting fads, fencing is the best, 
from the point of view of systematic exer- 
cise, and has the distinct advantage of 
being a sport, as enjoyable as it is health- 
giving. 


O COLLECT THEATRE PRO. 
T grammes has been « custom for many, 

many years; in fact, there is one young 
woman in town who has a really wonderful 
collection of theatre programmes, which be- 
longed to her grandfather, some of which 
are so yellow and old that they can scarcely 
be nok But in those days our grandfathers 
did not have the lovely ‘‘ theatre-books” to 
which the girls are treating themselves now. 
These theatre-books, which some of them 
have received for Christmas, are much in the 
shape of scrap-books, and have a margin at 
the side of each page, on which the pro- 
gramme is pasted, where the names of the 
people who were of the theatre party on 
that particular evening are to be written, 


with the date, and any remarks the young | 
The books are bound | 


girl may want to add. 
in white leather and gold, with a pretty in- 
scription on the cover. Some of the girls 
are making fancy book-covers for their thea- 
tre-books of brocade silk, bound with satin 
ribbon, and a loop and bow by which to 
hang them up, and others again are painting 
them, One book had a cover made of the 
rough paper used for blotters, and the figure 
of a lovely young girl in opera cloak and 
evening dress holding a theatre programme 
in her hand was painted on it in bright 
colors, Epirn LAURENCE. 
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Somehow the brilliancy of the cut glass and 
bric-a-brac is dimmed after the washing. It’s the 
fault of the soap, most of which contains rosin and 
alkali. Ivory Soap contains neither; makes foamy 
suds. Rinse thoroughly with clean water and the 
glass will sparkle with a new brilliancy. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 


good as the ‘Ivory';"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and re: 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


COPYRIGHT 1808 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CoNOHNNAT! 





























si NGER National Costume Series 
E AUSTRIA (Croatia) 


‘ 

\{ The Croats, being a branch of the Slavonic race, once wore 
\{ a costume very similar to that now worn by the Russian 
% peasant. Through mixing with the Magyars, Servians and 
« Italians their dress has now become a combination of several 
jy national costumes. 


ft) The accompanying illustration shows a typical 
H man of Croatia, tall, fair and strongly built. He 
A 


\} wears the uniform of an Austrian soldier—for the 
\ courage of the Croats is constantly exercised 
* in repelling the invasions of the Turks. 

« The rich braiding and jaunty way of 
\ wearing the coat are characteristic of the 
Magyars ; decorating the hat was very 
common among the Slavonic Croats, 
who liked best to wear wild flowers or 
the plumes of the heron. 

The Croatian women devote much of 
their time to embroidery, and our illustra- 
tion shows such a woman wearing a gown 
covered with a heavily embroidered design 
of lotus flowers. This is a sample of her 
work with a SINGER SEWING MACHINE, 
which is not only the best in the world for 
family sewing of the usual kinds, but also 
excels in embroidery and art needlework. 
Sold on instalments. You can try one FREE. 

Old Machines taken in Exchange. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in Every City in the Worid 
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FOR BELL SKIRT, FLARE SKIRT, OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 


Use HAIR CLOTH "2" =" 


IF YOU WISH the DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a sat- 
isfactory stiff interlining; it is PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 
Nothing Has Been or Can Be Substituted with any degree of satisfaction. 
itis “The Survival of the Fittest.” 

ITS FURTHER USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, Basque 
Pieces, Collars, Collarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, Flat 
Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, Muffs, Revers, Small Capes, Small 
Jacket Fronts, Bustles, and any other purpose requiring an interlining. 

Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out 
a petticoat from the feet, and acts as a safety guard in a bicycle skirt. 
Send for “ Hair Cloth and its Uses,” Free. The high - class dressmaker 
and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth. 

Use Black, Gray, or White in Styles. 


Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 146'3, 200\3, 206)3. 
French Imperial, 206:4 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R.1. 


=e = 





Cuarcies E. Pexvear, Agent. 




















HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. BAZAR, - - - $4 00a year 


WEEKLY, $4 00 a year. LITERATURE, $4 00a year 


ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 
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THE NURSERY 


OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McoCULLOUCH, 


VI.—HALF A DOZEN BOXES. 


use of small wooden boxes for rooms 

of doll-houses, but how many mo- 
thers have thought of what nice little shops 
can be made from this material? Let a boy 
who can use simple tools fit up a grocery- 
shop by painting such a box on the outside, 
then painting or papering its walls and ceil- 
ing and staining its floor. A neat little sign 
can also be made out of a strip of wood, and 
fastened over the front of the shop. 

A cigar-box, without its lid, sawed care- 
fully in half lengthwise, will yield two coun- 
ters. Sets of shelves for merchandise are 
easily put up on the walls. Meantime the 
little sisters are busy getting ready a supply 
of bottles and small pasteboard boxes to serve 
as receptacles for candy, rice, and such mat 
ters. hey are also rolling long strips of 
cloth about thin bits of board, from one to 
two inches wide, to make them look like 
miniature bales of calico, muslin, and wool- 
len goods. Last of all, a little settee can be 
made out of cigar-box wood. 

A stepladder, a few barrels and churns, 
some little iron rakes and hoes, all purchaus 
able at small toy-shops among the “‘ penny 
toys,” will add to the stock. A set of seules 
may be found for from ten to twenty-five 
cenis to set on one of the counters. Over 
the counter a spool of coarse white thread 
is slung by a cord from the ceiling of the 
little shop to serve as twine. 

Such a shop can be used, by way of varie- 
ty, for a grocery, a dry-goods shop, and in 
summer-time, when there are plenty of flow 
ers, a florist’s. This last plan will delight 
small lovers of nature. Empty spools will 


F “tse ONE KNOWS ABOUT THE 


| make nice pots, with a sprig of a bush or 





flowering plant stuck into the hole of the 
spool flower-pot. 

Another use for a box is to make a little 
theatre of it. The boy with mechanical skill 
will like to construct a stage, and to experi- 
ment with various devices for raising and 
lowering a curtain. If he does not care to 
use the theatre after his thirst for construct- 
ing it has been satisfied, his sisters may like 
to produce plays upon the tiny stage, with 
china or paper dolls as actors 

Few mothers know about the possibilities 
of the great boxes in which upright pianos 
come as play-houses for children. One 
mother utilized such a pinno-box as a doll- 
house. She had a carpenter fill out the top, 
which is always slanted off, so the whole 
was a great square box. He also put in 
partitions, which made two upper and two 
lower rooms—all very large. The box 
was placed in her children’s room, and a 
rod with two silkoline curtains shut it off 
when they were not playing with it. 

This house was for dolls, but a piano-hox 
will make a real play-house that the children 
themselves can get into. It will furnish 
close quarters, but all the more fun in that 
for the children! Do they not love to crowd 
under an umbrella for a tent, or play house 
in the exceedingly cramped space under the 
dining-table? 

When the box has been made the right 
shape by the carpenter, and he hus sawed 
out two square openings in the sides of the 
house for windows, the work of young 
fingers can begin. 

First a coat of paint will be needed on the 
outside. Then the window sashes must be 
put in by tacking two thin slats at right 
angles across the centre of each window, or 
fastening rope sashes in the same way. These 
rope sashes are often seen in tent windows 
at the sea-shore, Little curtains of thin stuff, 
shirred on strings and looped back, will fur. 
nish work for girls. 

The papering of the walls will be done by 
all the young owners. Pictures, unframed 
of course, will add to the coziness of the 
litle house. A table hinged to the wall at 
the back will open out across the depth of 
the room, with legs that unfold on its outer 
end. A bevch couch is easily made out of a 
narrow box turned upside down. The top 
of the couch is padded, and top and sides are 
covered with gay cretonne. One or two 
little pillows of the same, stuffed with ex 
celsior, cover it nicely. 

This is about all the furniture that the tiny 
abode will hold; but small sketching stools, 
costing not over twenty-five cents each, can 
be kept stowed away in one corner. 

Such a box house makes a delightful play 
house for one child, as then it is not crowded, 
and there would be room for a doll’s bed and 
chair. 

For a boy a piano-box can be fitted into a 
capital little workshop. The table should 
then be a strong affair, to serve as a work 
bench. The windows may be omitted, also 
the decorations. Along the walls should be 
fastened little racks for tools. The child 
who inclines to business will use such a shop 
for an office or counting-room. The book- 
loving boy will put in sets of shelves and a 
writing-table, and call his little den a library 
or study. To every one of these uses the 
piano-box play-house is well adapted, 
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Glorious West of our own 


Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 

Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you ean reach the Italy of Amertea via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 
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OUR FLORENTINE MENAGE. 
HE KITCHEN IS USUALLY A DE. 
is often dark, cramped, inconvenient, smelly. 
to it 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

I.—THE KITCHEN AND THE COOK. 
spair in the Florentine no less than in 
the American flat. There, as here, it 
The chief point of difference lies in the fact 
that the Italian cook does not seem to object 
Both kitchen and cook were unknown to 
us when we began house-hunting. That 


pleasing pursuit also resembles the same | 


quest as followed 
important exception that nowhere in Flor- 

ence does one find an elevator, but is every- 

where compelled to depend upon her own 
muscles for the ascent to lofty heights. The 
stairs are always of stone, rarely carpeted, 
often nearly as steep as a ladder, and of vary- 
ing degrees of dirtiness. Every drawing- 
room we saw was furnished more or less in 
magenta and bright blue, with faded in- 
grain carpets on the floor and dislocated 
cherubs on the ceiling. The bedrooms were, 

a rule, models of dreariness, the dining- 
room a combination of the worst features of 
all the other chambers. The kitchens were 
flat kitchens. 

Our first apartment, chosen because it was 
in a desirable locality, and had a southern 
exposure, with lovely sunshine, was, we 
fondly decided, the ugliest in all Florence. 
The draw ing-room was at once the dingiest 
and most inharmonious we had seen, and 
lacked even the charm of an_ open fire. 
The sleeping-rooms, although large and well 
ventilated, had the air of condemned cells, 
and the anatomical monstrosities disporting 
themselves upon the ceilings and walls men- 
aced the reason of all those who looked long 
upon them. The diving-room was a fitting 
retreat in which to meditate upon past trans- 
gressions and future punishment. 

Perhaps, after all, the kitchen was not the 
worst room in the house. 
a small hall bedchamber, and had a big 
window looking out on a garden and com 
manding a charming view of Fiesole and 
Monte Morello 

In one corner was a sink with a tap, which 
furnished cold water intermittently, and hot 
In another was acombina 
vegetable, meat, wood, and 
china closet, triangular in shape, about 
three feet deep by two wide, and containing 
four shelves. 
serve as a refrigerator, although, as a matter 
of course—in Italy—we need no ice, 

Across the room from this closet was the 
stove. It was highly recommended by the 
owner of the house, because it possessed that 
rare luxury an oven. Not until we had 
ruined half a dozen roasts, bankrupted our 


as 


selves in fuel, and hopelessly mortgaged our 


income in repairs from a stoveman did we 
abandon the modern convenience in disgust 
and content ourselves with roasting our 
meats in a pot on top of the stove. 

To the eyes of the American or Irish 
cook this would have appeared no stove at 
For it looked to be merely a large shal- 
low iron box, the cover pierced at intervals 
with openings the sizé of ordinary pot-holes. 
These were filled with charcoal, which was 
stimulated to burn by a generous use of pine 
cones and fanned into flame or glow by the 
cook. The cheap pasteboard or straw fan is 
as essential a part of the Italian kitchen 
equipment as is the poker or stove-lifter of 
a range at home. 

Under the stove was a space large enough 
to hold a small supply of charcoal. When 
we bought more than a scuttleful at a time, 
it was kept in a bag under the table, with 
the sack of ‘“‘pini” or pine cones. This 
table, one chair, and a diminutive wire cup- 
board completed the furniture of the kitch- 
en. The floor was of brick, broken in places 
and uncarpeted. To an American eye it 
seemed the parody of a kitchen. 

And yet, as I have said, the cook did not 
seem to mind it. She was a rather melan- 
choly-looking creature, Elvira by name, but 
she waxed quite cheerful as she surveyed 
ber new domain, in spite of the fact that I 
had just beaten down her demand for wages 
five hoe and engaged her at twenty lire a 
month. To my unsophisticated American 


| mind it had seemed a joke when I had been 


| my 


told I should not pay my cook more than 
four dollars a month, unless she was a cordon 
bleu, but’ 1 soon learned that this was the 
usual price. I even met people who paid 
only three and received good service in re- 
turn. 

Anglo-Italian friends cautioned me to warn 
handmaiden that I would be on the 


| watch for thieving, and would discharge her 


| 


at once if I canght her pilfering. Being 
new to this sort of business, I performed it 


with an apologetic and timid manner which 








was quite thrown away upon the object. 
She was altogether too. well accustomed to 
such admonitions to be wounded by them, 
although she professed ber honesty in flow- 
ing periods, and with appeals to high Heaven 
for confirmation that would not have been 
out of place bad she been declaring her in- 
nocence on her way to the scaffold. 

Elvira likewise informed me that she was 
a mistress of English, French, and Italian 


in New York, with the | 
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cookery. By later experience I learned that 
her knowledge of English cookery was lim- 
ited to the ability of making scorched and 
smoked toast and of preparing very lumpy 
and watery mashed potatoes. I never suc- 
ceeded in securing a specimen of her French 
cookery that was distinct enough to bear 
analysis, but so far as Italian cookery went 
she was a great success, and that in itself 
was no mean qualification. For good Italian 
cookery stands on a par with the French cui- 
sine in savoriness and economy, and in these 
respects is far ahead of either German or 
English cooking, being less rich and greasy 
than the former, and more appetizing than 


| the latter, 


An English or American mind is often prej- 
udiced against Italian cooking because of 
the Sapuler idea that oil and garlic are its 
principal components. Familiar acquaint- 
ance with the more refined products of 
the Italian kitchen proves that these im- 
portant ingredients may be used so judi- 
ciously that their presence is not forced too 
strongly upon the attention. There is a 
variety in the modes of preparing staple 
dishes that commends them to the lover of a 
well-seasoned dietary. Condiments are sci- 
entifically employed. Grated cheese is a 
sine qua non, and tomatoes—not the large 
solid fruit we know, but smaller, sweeter 
red globes—are considered indispensable by 
the Italian cook, and, fresh or dried, are an 
invariable item’ in the daily marketing. 
Macaroni is, of course, used a great deal, 
and in varieties never seen by housekeepers’ 
here. To them the ordinary spaghetti, ver- 
micelli, and pipe macaroni, with the tiny 
paste letters and geometrical shapes used in 
soup, are practically the only species of this 
nutritious and delicious food. But in Italy, 
where whole shops are devoted to the sale 
of the ‘‘ pasta,” its forms are legion. It is 
seen twisted in ropes composed of fine 
strands of vermicelli, in broad and narrow 


| flat strips like ribbon, plain and crimped, in 


It was the size of | 


This was also supposed to | 








squares and diamonds, mixed with egg or 

without, in hollow circles, with layers of 
minced meat between the paste thick nesses, 
and in many other shapes. Much of the 
wheat used in making this staple comes from 
our own West, but it is all manufactured in 
Italy, in factories so carefully conducted; so 
scrupulously clean, that no one who has seen 
them ever cherishes again the slightest mis- 
givings in eating macaroni 

Rice, too, is much used in the Italian 
cuisine, although not, as we frequently 
serve it, boiled plain. It is softened by but 
ter or oil, flavored with tomato or cheese, 
and is probably seen most frequently as 
risotto—a dish that is little known in this 
country in its peculiarly Italian form, al 
though other preparations of rice are some- 
times given under that name. Semolino is 
also frequently seen, and one of these foods, 
served in appetizing form, is the almost in- 
variable first course at luncheon, and serves 
as a foundation for the fish or meat dish that 
follows. Elvira introduced us to a number 
of these preparations, and when she found 
that we enjoyed Italian cookery, exerted 
herself to introduce new receipts to our at- 
tention. Those which are given below are 
for dishes we there proved and liked, trans- 
lated into the terminology of the American 
kitchen. 





Risotto,—Fry a sliced onion brown in a | 


table-spoonful of olive oil or of butter. Add 
to these a pint of hot water and a cup of 
rice which has been washed and picked 
over. Let it boil until soft, adding more 
water if the rice becomes too dry. 
cupful of stewed tomatoes, liquid and pulp 
together, but free from lumps, and stir into 
it a teaspoonful of sugar. When the rice is 
soft salt it to taste; add the tomato; turn the 
risotto into a dish and strew over it a heap- 
ing table-spoonful of grated cheese ; Par- 
mesan is the best. 


Florentine Macaroni.—Boil half a pound 
of macaroni or spaghetti, until tender, in 
boiling salted water. Cook a cupful of to- 
mato soft with half a small sliced onion. 
Drain the macaroni; rub the tomato through 
a colander upon the macaroni; stir into it 
two table-spoonfuls of grated cheese; salt to 
taste, and serve hot. 


DAINTY DESSERTS. 


Cocoanut Cream (a delicious dish for an 
entertainment).—Grate 2 large fresh cocoa- 
nuts. Mix with 2 table-spoonfuls of sugar. 
Melt a table-spoonful of gelatine in a little 
water. Beat the whites of 5 eggs. Mix 
them very gently in a pint of milk; set over 
the fire and stir until the mixture begins to 
thicken. Sweeten with half a cupful of 
sugar. Add the gelatine and cocoanut with 
the cocoanut milk to the custard. Let cool, 
pour in a mould, and set on ice. 


Almond Ice.—Beat the yolks of 16 eggs 
with a pound of sugar untilcreamy. Pound 
to a paste half a pound of blanched almonds 
with the white of 1 egg. Add 2 cups of 
water; put in a double boiler, and stir over 
the fire until thick, but not boiling. Add a 
teacup of candied —! and lemon peel. 
Turn into a freezer and freeze, 


Heat a | 
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The interest never flags, and there is 
nothing intermittent about the sparkling 
humor.—Philadelphia Press. 
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His imagination, his vigor, and his 
sense of color do not fail him. We can 
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his great success.— London Chronicle. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the Canmornia Fic Syrup 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the Catirornia Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the Ca.irornia Fie Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
antee of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 


Your skin likes 
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And preventing the first symptoms of dis- 
tressing rashes, nothing so pure, 80 sweet, so 
wholesome, so speedily effective as CUTICURA 
Soap, greatest of skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soaps, as well as purest and sweetest 
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| ever, on this point, I would give the preference to a 
| dress suit always; one, at least, has the authority of 


| also, when he gets on the carriage, may join the coach- 


| true homeliness about them. 


| too, why you should have the days after you are settled 
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A Youne Wire.—I cannot positively tell you what is 
the vuiversally accepted correct masculine dress for a 
Sunday dinner, as the usages in this respect are rega- 
lated by what obtains in different places. In New 
York a dress suit is de rigueur for a man on Sunday as 
on a week-day eveuing, bat in some other cities the 
correct male attire on Sunday evening is the ordinary 
frock-coat afternoon dress. If I were in doubt, how- 


New York to sanction one, even if it turns out not to 
be the correct dress of the place in which one happens 
to be. 


Su ssouiner.—When a second man acts as footman 
he follows the same rules that apply to a regular 
funetionary of this order. He gets on the carriage- 
box at the stables and drives with the coachman to the 
house, where the carriage stops for the master or mis- 
tress to get in; there he alights, and stands holding 
the carriage door open, until whoever is to ride gets 
into the carriage, when he closes the door and mounts 
on the box. When the carriage returns home the 
footman gets off the box, and opens the carriage door 
and waits until the front door of the house is open 
also, then mounts on the box and drives with the 
coachman to the stable. Of course if the house is 
some distance from the stable, and his services as 
second man may be required, before he could return, 
the fuotman may leave the carriage at the house, and, 





man at the house instead of at the stable. But the 
first is the correct method. A footman should never 
be on the box when the carriage is stopping anywhere, 
and its occupant is calling or shopping; be should al- 
ways stand at the carriage door, to be ready to open 
and sbut it, and he usually holds the carriage robe 
while he stands, 


E. R. A.—If I were you I would certainly wait until 
I was settled in my new home to have the “days” 
when they will literally be “* at homes.” However 
small the bome in the flat will be, I am certain it will 
be attractive, for you will have all your pretty new 
wedding things about you, and everything will be sug- 
gestive of the beginning of your married life. Some 
of the sweetest and pleasantest “days” that I have 
ever attended were given in just such flats by bridal 
couples, and the young matrons by their graciousness 
and kind hospitality made one feel that nothing was 
to be desired in anyway, even if the entertainment 
was very modest, and the place of entertaining very 
small. If you have the “at homes” in the boarding- 
house, where you will spend the first few weeks of your 
married life, they will not be nearly as pleasant as if 
given in our own flat later; nothing will be distinctive 
of your and your husband's tastes, and there will be no 
iknow your friends will 
fecl as I would, and that they would rather go to see 
you in your own place of abode, after you are settled 
there, than in the most gorgeous boarding-house in 
the town. Ask some of your friends, and see if 1 am 
not correct in my surmise. There is another reason, 


in your new home. A bride's “at homes” are given 
principally to announce to every one on her calling list 
where she is to be found, and what is her new address ; 
and if you do not give them at the place where you 
will live, how are your casual friends and your hus- 
band’s calling friends to know where to find you? 
You will be obliged to send out a double set of cards, 
and that would hardly be worth while. 


Inquiren.—To be absolutely correct, the unmarried 
daughter of the oldest son of a family is the only one 
entitied to ase on her visiting-cards such a form as 
“Miss Brown.” The daughters of the younger bro- 





thers should all have their cards engraved with their 
first names, as “ Miss Anna Brown,” even if they are 
older than their cousin. But while this ix, according 
to law, correct, it is vot always observed. Often two 
cousins, the oldest daughters of their respective fami- 
lies, whose fathers are brothers, have their individual 
cards engraved alike, as “ Mixs Brown.” The address 
ou the curds will give the clew as to which Miss Brown 
is represented. 


An Ov Suesoxiser.—A frock-coat is, under no 
circumstances, a correct garment for a gentleman to 
wear at an evening dance, neither is a Tuxedo or din- 
ner coat. The proper dress is a full-dress suit, with 
white waistcoat and white string tic. Possibly a din- 
ner coat might be allowable at a very small and a very 
informal dance, but a frock-coat never. 


D.—As your wedding will take place at one o'clock, 
presumably the function following will be about half 
part one o'clock, and will theretore be a “ breakfast.” 
There are no wedding luncheons vowadays; every 
eutertainment of the kind up to two o'clock is called 
a breakfast, aud when it takes place in the afternoon 
or evening is merely called a reception. You do not 
tell me to what expense you want to go about the 
wedding breakfast, so I am a little doubtful about giv- 
ing youamenu. There are, you know, wedding break- 


fasts and wedding breakfasts; what they consist of | 


depends altogether on the length of the hostess's 
purse; but bere is a dainty, simple little menu which 
was served at a very smart wedding breakfast that 
I recently attended, and nothing could have been 
nicer: 
Hot bouillon. 
Chicken patés, mushroom sance Sandwiches. 
Jellied game, lobster salad, 
Individual ices, cake, bonbons, and glacé fruits. 
Coffee. 
Panch and champagne. 


A bride may wear her wedding dress after her wed- 
ding day, as much or as little as she chooses. For the 
sake of sentiment many a bride likes to preserve her 
wedding dress intact to band down to future genera- 
tions; but a girl who has to consider economy cannot 
afford to consider sentiment, and often a wedding 
dress is converted into a low dinner and evening gown 
soon after the wedding day. A bride may with perfect 
propriety wear her wedding dress to the reception 
given her ai.er her wedding by the groom's mother. 
Of course she will wear it just as it was when she was 
married, high in the neck, unless the reception takes 
place in the evening and demands evening dress, when, 
according to the conventions, it must be cut low, I 
have hurried to answer you in hopes that this will 
reach you in time to be of help. 


———-- 


H. H.—What a very attractive entertainment you 
plan to give! An old-fashioned party, with the rooms 
decorated in holly and Christmas greens, and the only 
light made by candles. I think that I can give you a 
few happy suggestions, for not long ago I went to a 
party of much the same kind. If you want some very 
terrible tales to tell, which you might term “ ghost 
stories,” 1 adviee you to get a collection of Edgar Allen 
Poe's short stories, and from these make your selec- 
tion. You will find the book at any good publisher's, 
and nothing could be mach more thrilling and blood- 
curdling than some of the accounts you wil) find there. 
There is one game you must have. Seat your guests 





around an open fire—the kitchen stove will anewer if 
you have nothing better—and give to each one a small 
bundle of twigs tied together with ribbon, No. 1 an- 


| 
| 
ties his bundle and throws a twig on the fire, at the 
| 


same time beginuing a story, which be tells as long as 
his bundle of twigs lasts and burns; when ali have 
been consumed No. 2 unties his twigs aud throws them 
one by ove into the flames, continuing the story be- 
gun by No. 1 or starting a new tale, as he prefers, 
and sv on, each one having a turn at the story-telling. 
Another good game for such a party is a spelling bee, 
for which prizes must be provided, An apple-paring 
contest, too, where each one is provided with a knife 
and av apple and has to pare the latter without break- 
ing the skin, causes much fun, especially when the 
paring is thrown over the head and is supposed to 
form the initial of one’s sweetheart'’s name. A pretty 
feature of such an entertainment would be a dance, 
like one I have seen, where each guest is given a small 
Japanese lantern with a lighted candle inside, The 
lights in the room are turned low, or put out altogeth- 
er, and a Virginia-reel or any old-fashioned dance is 
danced by the light of the lanterns which each one 
carries. You can imagine how pretty the effect is. 
The supper you plan sounds very good. You must 
have maple syrup with the waffles, and add old-fash- 
joned molasses candy, peanut candy, and pop-corn 
balls, and, for beverage, cider. I hope you will have a 
piece of mistletoe hung somewhere for the sake of 
tradition and fun, fur the holiday party would not be 
complete without it. The invitations would be pretty 
if done on small blavk cards, with a sprig of holly 
painted on them for decoration, and the lettering done 


in gold paint in old-fashioned wording. 


X. Y. Z.—Much as I should like to satisfy you, I can- 
not answer truthfully that it would be proper for the 
groom at a noon wedding to wear a cut-away coat. 
Only when circumstances make it obligatory for the 
groom to wear other than the regular wedding day- 
time dress of frock-coat, etc., does he tranegress the 
conventions; avd as, in the instance you quote, the 
only reason that the groom does not wish to wear a 
frock-coat is because he is short and it is not becomiug, 
I cannot uphold him. He will, you may be certain, 
be more criticised for not being becomingly dressed, 
according to etiquette laws, than for wearing what muy 
not be becoming to him physically. A bride should 
not make the kind of distinctions you mention in 
sending her wedding-cards. Of course she has the 
privilege of drawing a line between the people she 
asks to the ceremony and those she asks to the wed- 
ding reception, but if she sends at-home cards gever- 
ally, she must not exclude them from the announce- 
ment-cards she sends to a few people. I should 
certainly advise you to send the at-home cards to any 
of your husband's club friends who are intimate 
enough with your husband to have him send them 
announcements, I do not believe any one will take 
advantage of the privilege you give him of calling ; 
for at-home cards sent in that way do not necessarily 
demand a call, and it would be easy enough to prevent 
any ove from calling a second time whom you did not 
wish to have visit you by instracting your waitress to 
excuse you to him whenever he came. An “at-home 
full-dress wedding” sounds very attractive. Have 
you read answer to “D. D.” in Bazar No. 46 of Vol. 
XXXL, and an article called * A Modern Wedding ” in 
Bazan No. 36 of the same volume? They may give 
you some helpful suggesiions. A pretty idea that | saw 
carried out at a recent house wedding is to have two 
children hold either end of two pieces of white ribbon 
that form an aisle for the bridal party; and another 
novel idea is to have the bride walk up the improvised 
house aisic to the minister escorted by a small rela- 
tive on either side—a little boy and a little girl. But 
it always seems to me that the dear old conventional 
wedding forms admit of littl mprovement—nothing 
newer is as solemn and beautiful as they. Do not you 
agree with me? 


Mus. G. M. G.—The same forms exactly are observed 
at a wedding breakfast which is served in a hotel as 
at one served in a private house. The prettiest way 
of cutting the bride-cake is in the usual fashion. At 
the end of the breakfast, when all the bridal party 
have been served, a large white frosied cake, asually 
a pound-cake, is placed before the bride. It has con- 
cealed in its depths a pretty ring, a thimble, and a piece 
ofmoney. The bride cuts the cake into equal portions, 
so that there is a piece for each of ber bridemaids, and 
she may also crt a piece for each of ber intimate girl 
friends who are present besides. As the pieces are eat- 
en and the secrets of the cake divulged there is much 
amusementaroused, The girl who gets the ring will be, 
according to tradition, the next maid present to wed, 
the girl who gets the thimble will dic a spinster and de- 
vote her declining days to ber needle and sewing for 
the poor, and the happy maiden who secures the bit 
of money will be sure to be rich in this world’s goods. 
A bride does not remove her wedding veil at the 
breakfast which follows the ceremony. ‘The veil 
should be thrown back from her face and gracefully 
arranged to fall prettily and becomingly, but she must 
keep it on until she changes her attire to go off on the 
wedding journey. The crash carpeting which is laid 
from the church door to the curb of the sidewalk at a 
church wedding is put in place some time before the 
hour of the ceremony, and it is not removed until the 
last guest has departed from the church, The object 
of the carpet is not only to prevent the bride from 
soiling her dainty slippers and dress when she steps 
from her carriage to the sidewalk, bot also to furnish 
protection for the foot-gear aud dresses of the wed- 
ding guests. 


Jacx.—An invitation to a tea which reads Mr, and 
Mrs. ——, Miss ——, etc., demands from a man, wheth- 
er he attends the tea or not, three cards—one for each 
person mentioned in the invitation. A married map or 





a bachelor leaves or sends the same vumber of cards. 


| 
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This handsomely bound volume gives 
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Me G. KR J 
1 would better have the sleeves made of 
If you cannot, | should think you might put in 
This is, of course, not expecially 


seen them several times this year, 


sample, yo 


ick eatin sleeves 


w: but I have 


ind they looked very we The only other plan that 
1 ew k of is to have black lace in front over 
hiffon, making your sleeves of chiffon and lace. This 
last plan, however, I do not like very much. I should 
uivise your cutting off the basque part of the waist if 
you waot to make it look newer, and finishing it with 
s black satin belt with rhinestone or steel buckle in 
front The sleeves must be small, shirred, with a little 
fu sat the top, or, if you have enongh material, you 
eould have caps over the top The effect of dark 
sleeves In a different colored waist is to make .the 
figure look very narrow at the shoulders, and the only 
‘ t »bviate this is to have the cape of the materia} 
the top of the sleeves, thus giving breadth to the 

n lers 
M gE. KE. D A yellow cashmere would make a 
ha og frock for your daughter, and you can have it 
made in one of two ways. Trim it laviehly with in- 
sertion of white Valenciennes lace, put about an inch 
vr liave the entire skirt done in this way; the 
walet blousing a little, and also strapped with the 
the sleeves tight-fitting, with the insertion of 
sce and a small puff at the top. Ifyou do not care to 
put on the lace, you can trim the frock with bands of 
dend-leaf-brown velvet ribbon The skirt must be 
gured, and will look much better if you have it sepa- 
e from the lining, which should be of silk Auother 
way to make the frock is to have a plain skirt, the 
waist made with a yoke, and the upper part of the 


* or white lace, the front blous- 
iz a little and drawn in under a poluted velvet belt. 
If you decide upon baving a white organdie frock also, 
ip very much on the same 
with the insertions of lace or fine embroidery on 
You can pot this on in lines up and 
down the skirt instead of going around it; but if you 
are going to have the two frocks, my advice would be 
to trim the cashmere with the velvet, and the organdie 
with the white lace. A girl of twelve is rather too old 
for a guimpe frock, bat if she is small for her age, you, 
can trim the waist with raffles of embroldery or lace» 
they will look like a trimming around a 


eeves of brown velvet 


his w look well made 


plan 
Swiee muosiin 


eo that 
guimpe 


I have beard more about the 8. T 
have about the World's Fair 
Premium system, but that might be simply because 
the former is better known in New York city. It ts 
supposed to be av excellent chart, althongh many 
dressmakers complain that the lines are very stiff. If 
lam correct in my surmises, the system requires to be 
very thoroughly learwed_before you can carry it out to 
vdvantage. Your best plan would be to send for par- 
ticulars before you invest largely in any of the charts 


A Sonscummen 


Taylor system than I 


Creu If you wish to change the effect of your 
skirt without altering the shape of it, | ehuuld advise 
your trimbsing it with folds of satin, the color of the 
darkest brown in the material of which you enclose 
sample, or, if you wish, you can put on white. The 
latter, however, does not appeal to me so much as the 
dark brown. Have narrow rows of satin ribbon down 
the frowt and around the skirt, giving the effect of one 
vt wttached flounces 
your changing entirely, and making with straps of 
either dark brown satin ribbon velvet or insertion of 


luce A very smart gown, somewhat on the same plan 
= your material, | saw the other day made in this 
fushion. The straps were pat in so that they met at 


the shoulders and came down at the waist-line in the 
back lu quite a short point; the frout was rather loose, 
a little Lloueed, made on the same plan, but was cut 
down around the neck, showing a yoke of white satin 
Down the front of the waist 
If you do not like 
if it le wot becoming to you, you can pat 
rlue, it must be a very dark blue. ‘There ts just 
tle suspicion of dark blue in your material; bat if 
lecide upou that color, be sure that you get a 

that harmonizes. Have the sleeves small, bat 
with a cap at the tup of whatever color you have the 


covered with cream lace 
was a frill of brown satin ribbon 


thie cu _ or 
' 

" b 

att 


yuu 


shade 


straps 
1. B. L.--1 think you would be better pleased if you 
strapped the seams and stitched them. They always 


look better that way for a cvat, although there have 
been some made up with the plain seams opened and 
The box-coat is worn, and if it is becoming 
to you, | should think it would be best for you to leave 
I do not quite understand what you mean 
by a tight-fitting box-coat; the idea of a box-cuat is 
thet it ie loose, I think that you will do best to fol- 
low the pattern you already heve. By all means, have 
the tailor press the material after it is Anished, and 
be sure it is sponged; the best plan is to have this 
where the coat is made. If pulonaire and prin- 
cesse styles are becoming to you, you would better 
have one for your spring costame, for they certainly 
will be very much the rage this coming spring and 
sulbiber, 


pressed 


it ae it ie 


dome 


N. M. G.—I think you will be best pleased with the 
skirt ju Bazan 52, page 1104. It is one that will not 
ge out of fashion very soon. | should advise, too, 
your making it so, that while it fite closely, it is not 
exaggeratedly tight over the hips. There seems to be 
a tendency in some of the newest gowns to quite 
modify the extreme severity of ft that has prevailed 
during the winter. The white satin of which you en- 
close sample ought to make you a very pretty waist. 











viee your having a fall trimming, and a fancy braid in 














large shops 
cloth 
broidered in colored eilks 













Have the sleeves small, 
hand, and fuished at the wrist with an inside raffle. 


M. & B. 


the design out with a tracing pencil. 


If you can match the color of the | 
| 
eatin figure in the material of which you enclose 


The waist I should advise | 


- music is comstantly 

1 should advise your sister having it made tight-fitting | § | dded On receipt of $48.60 (@3.60 being for six extra 

in the back ; iu front cut with a deep yoke a blouse x: tote Sent on Trial tune-disks) we will send the Oly mpia on 
ve bal : H py nsist on an 10 day’ trial. You can return it and get your money 

effect. Huve the yoke and piece down the front either | OLYMPIA if not entirely satisfied 7 

of white satin covered with lace or of tacked or | F. G. OTTO & SONS 

shirred chiffon; then aroand the upper part of the | There is no : 


blouse where it le attached to the yoke, I should ad- 


light blee and pink, whieh can be bad at most of the 
This trimming is often done on the 
that is to say, a design Is stamped, and it is em- 


with some fuluess at the top, quite long over the 
I think the best plan for you to purse in 


tracing the embroidery designs is to lay the pattern 
sheet over a plece of carbon paper, and then follow 
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Perfect 
Liquid 
Dentifrice, 


possesses a charm on which 
Cupid can rely. It makes the 
teeth pearly white ;addsa pleas- 
ing fragrance to the breath; 
dainty, delicious, soothing 
Rubifoam 

Price, 25c. At druggists. 
Sample vial postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 2-cent stamp 


Address E.W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell,Mass. 
Proprietors Hoyt’s German Cologne. 





Artistic Home Decoration 


We can show you effects NEVER before thought 
of, and at moderate prices, too. 





Why have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen, when you can have it done 
by skilled workmen—by Artists—for the same 
price? 






If you intend decorating, if only one room, call or send to see 
what we are doing, and for whom. 


TAPESTRY PAINTINGS. 2000 tapestry paintings to choose from. 
38 artists employed, including gold medallists of the Paris Salon. Send 
25 cents for compendium of 140 studies. 


WALL PAPERS. New styles just in 
amazing and bewitching lot of beautiful 
Library, Dining - room, and Hall specialties. Antique Metallic, 
French, Pressed Silk, and Lida effects in special colors to match 

all kinds of wood- work, carpets, and draperies. At all hazards see our 

Fine French, Pressed, and Parlor Papers with Draperies to 

match, specially made at our Broomhead Mills, Paterson, N.J. If you 

will pay express or freight will send you sample books of papers and 
draperies. 


DECORATIONS. Color schemes—designs and estimates submitted free. 
Artists sent to all parts of the world to do every sort of decorating and 


from 10 cents per roll up. 
atterns. Parlor, Music-room, 


An 


| painting. We are educating the country in color harmony. Kelief, 
| stained glass, wall paper, carpets, furniture, draperies, etc. Pupils 
| taught. 


DECOKATIVE ADVICE. Upon receipt of $1 Mr. Douthitt will an 

swer any questions on interior decoration—color harmony and harmony 
| of form, harmony of wall coverings, carpets, curtains, tiles, furniture, 
| gas fixtures, etc. 


MANUAL OF ART DECORATIONS. The art book of the century. 200 
royal quarto pages, filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern home 
interiors and tapestry studies. Price, ©. 

If you want to be up in decoration, send $2 for this book ; 
worth $50. 


SCHOOL. Six 3-hour tapestry -painting lessons in studio, $5. 


Complete written 
instructions by mail, $1. i 


Tapestry paintings rented ; full-size drawings, paints, 
brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such advantages 
offered pupils. New catalogues of 125 studies, 25 cents. 

Send $1 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and 
mpendium of 140 studies. 





TAPESTRY MATERIALS. We manufacture tapestry materials superior to 
foreign goods and half the price. Book of samples, 10 cents. 
Send $1.50 for 2 yards No. 6 50-inch goods, just for a trial 
order; worth §3. 


All kinds of draperies to match all sorts of Wall Papers, from 
10 cents per yard up. 
This is our Great Specialty. 


GUBLIN PRINTED BURLAPS. Over 100 new styles for wall coverings 
at 25 cents per yard, 36 inches wide, thus costing the same as wall paper at 
$1 per roll. 240 kinds of Japanese lida leather papers, at $2 per roll. Write 
for samples. 


GOBLIN ART DRAPERY. Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman 
Rococo, Dresden, Festoon, College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan. 





In order that we may introduce this line of New Art Goods, we will send one yard 
each of 50 different kinds of our most choice Patterns for $7.50. Write for samples. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT, 


eed ~~ =e 286 Fifth Ave., near 30th St., New York, 


he OLY AAPIA 

i iastrated 
Catalogue 

Of Music Boxes at all 

prices, and list of tunes, 


OVER qo TUNES are 
ready, a the latest 








SELF-PLAYING 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music 
Boxes with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 

THE PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by the Olgmpin 
unless played by six or eight hands, and then the players must be ex 
perts. It is superior to every other make im tone and simplicity of con 
Struction. The durability you'll appreciate years from 1 
makes would have been worn out and useless. 
they're practically indestructible 

CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged without 
notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, singing, instrumental 
tenderings— Hymns and Church Music, too. 

THIS ILLUSTRATION shows Style 1V.—polished mahogany or oak 

case—22 x 20x to inches high. Price, including One Tune-Disk, - $45 

Extra Tunes, 60 Cents each. Sent on reeeipt of price. 













, after inferior 
Disks are easily changed 


42 Sherman Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


** Just as Good.’’ Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 
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MUSIC 


HE PRODUCTION OF MOZART'S 
immortal opera “ Don Giovanni,” with 
which the new year was begun at the 

Metropolitan Opera House, afforded the 
public an opportunity to hear five famous 
singers in one evening. 

Madame Lilli Lehmann, who assumed the 
exacting réle of Donna Anna, was called out 
four times after her dramatic scena, at the 
end of the first act, but discriminating lis- 
teners realized that she touched even lofticr 
heights of vocal art by her marvellous de- 
livery of the final aria, 

The chaste nobility of style and exquisite- 
ly beautiful tone-production of this artist— 
whose especial mission it has been to glorify 
the heroic réles of Wagner's music-dramas 
—enables her to approach the ideal in her 
renderings of classic music. Madame Nor- 
dica (Donna Elvira) and M. Salignac (Don 
Ottavio) united with Madame Lehmann in 
singing the celebrated trio with such stirring 
ensemble effect that the audience very wisely 
insisted on a repetition of the number. 

The Zerlina of Madame Sembrich can only 
be spoken of in terms of unmeasured praise. 
She was in brilliant voice, and won an en- 
thusiastic encore with “* Batti, batti, O Mas- 








setto”—a flawless bit of work, from the 
technical point of view, and no less remark- 
able for its rare loveliness of spirit. 

| M. Edouard de Reszke’s impersonation of 
Leporello ranks with his most notable achieve- 
ments. His humorous delivery of ‘* Mada- 
mina” provoked a desire for a second hearing 
of the list of his incorrigible master’s con- 
quests, and the mirth- inspiring serenade 
scene was also tumultuously applauded. 

Signor Carbone proved irresistibly funny 
as the jealous Masetto, 

The title-rdle was in the hands of M. Mau 
rel, whose authoritative characterization of 
the fascinating scapegrace bas long chal- 
lenged the attention of the thoughtful. 

It is interesting to note that the eminent 
French artist considers the movements of 
the statue and the subsequent appearance of 
Il Commendatore at the banquet in the light 
of illusions, for which Don Giorannt’s riot 
ous living and fevered brain must alone be 
held responsible. 


OMEO ET JULIETTE —OTHER- 
wise given with the cast of the pre 
vious performance—served to intro- 





duce Miss Suzanne Adams, whose fresh voice 
and excellent training won general admira 
tion. Miss Adams was also tlie chief attrac- 
tion of Mr. Bagby's ninety-sixth ‘* musical 
morning,” her selections being Bizet’s 
** Vieille Chanson,” Hahn's ‘* Mai,” and 
Bachelet’s ‘‘Chére Nuit.” As encore, the 
jewel song from ‘* Faust” was added to the 


list. 
T of “Tristan and Isolde” proved far 
and away the most satisfactory repre 
sentation that has been given this season. 
Madame Lehmann is an inspired Isolde, M. 
de Reszke’s embodiment of 7ristan needs no 
eulogy, and both artists experienced the 
entire sense of freedom which could only 
come through a full recognition of each 
other’s genius and devotion to art. 

Wagner's most exacting measures seem a 
natural idiom to Madame Lehmann, and her 
mental grasp of the character of Jsolde strikes 
one as the mere outcome of her own heroic 
nature, the réle being intuitively under-, 
stood, and not, as in most cases, carefully 
studied out and developed in accordance 
with traditional ideas. 

Herr Schalk’s reading of the score was 
such as to command respect; but the mem 
ory of Herr Seidl is too fresh to feel satis 
fied with a less passionate and intensely 
emotional interpretation of the orchestral 
portions of the work than we have been ac- 
customed to consider essential, 

It was a pleasure to welcome Madame 
Brema, who repeated her familiar and ad- 
mired impersonation of Brangéne, and 
whose fine voice rang out with thrilling ef 
fect while delivering the warning to the 
lovers in the second act. 

Herr Van Rooy appeared as Aurwenal, 
and although his sonorous tones, imposing 
presence, and excellent declamation could 
not fail to produce a good impression, it 
cannot be said that his embodiment was as 
touching as that of Mr. Bispham, who cus- 
tomarily fills the part. 

M. Edouard de Reszke repeated his satis- 
fying performances as King Mark. 

Es representation of ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” which 
occurred on the evening of January 9, 

| was the début of Madame Schumann Heink, 
whose Ortrud must be discussed when time 
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The only awarded at the Paris 
















and space permit, 

R. PLUNKET GREENE'S FIRST 
M recital, which was given earlier in 
the day, filled Chamber Music Hall 
with a cultivated audience. No artist better 
deserves the popularity that has been ac- 
corded him on both sides of the water, and 
his interpretation of folk-music is intelligent 
and full of charm. 
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Stern Bros” 


are now showing 


Their Spring Importations of 


Cotton 
Dress Goods 


consisting of 

the latest effects in 

Printed Organdies, Belfast Dimities, 
Scotch Zephyrs, Oxford Shirtings, 
Fancy Crepons and Nattes, 

Plain, Corded and Jacquard Madras, 
Printed Batistes and Percales 


Also French Printed, 
Plain and Satin Stripe 


Challies 
and novelties in 


Cambric, Swiss, Nainsook 
and Lace Combination 


Embroideries 
Edgings and Insertings in sets, 


with allovers to match, and 
exclusive styles in 


Embroidered Robes 


West 23d St., N.Y. 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT 


TISSUE-PAPER 
PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of De 


ther % 8 
mover Zt, L5g5, 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
WAIST, with siceve 25 
SKIRT, 25 


[The sleeve pattern 
with that of the waist, but separate sleeve 
patterns may be obtained at the price of to 
cents each.) 


— = - “ 


a “ ‘= = a ~ “ 


s included in all cases 


All Patterns One Size Only 
Waist, 24; Skirt, 42. 
company order. 


Bust, 36; 
Money must ac- 


Special Garments are furnished at special 


prices, as mentioned in description accompany- 
ing picture. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwar ding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


1599 
Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad 
VU a ae : | 
vertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of | 


REDINGOTE No. 
SHIRT WAIST No. 
for which I enclose cents, 
Name 
Rina cn ticnecscvesstheinnibeatauee 
Cut Pattern Pashi in this Nu No. 137, 





on page 50; No. 135, om page 51. | 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 


Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 
Worit Work- 
Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
PA ~ Notice Roar by 
when buying your shades. 











G.—The camel’s-hair complexion-brush is to be nsed 


with a pure hygienic soup. Make a thick luther on 
the brush—using warm water for the purpose—and 
scrub the face for several minutes, or antil the friction 
cavees a slight emarting of the skin. Then wash off 
every trace of the lather and dry carefully, Rub into 
the skin a good skin-food. This treatment shoald be 
taken at night, just before you go to bed. 

A ekin-food containing no animal fats will not cause 
the hair to grow upon the face, The use of such an 


ointment, and the persistent use of the camel's-hair | 


| brush, should do much towards fresheuing aud gener- 


ally improving your skin. 


Pavutine.—Before you decide npon the array of col 
ors which you have submitted to me in your letter, do 
let me remind you that too many colors in a small 
house never produce good effects. Ido not know how 
your various rooms are arranged, especially in their 
way of opening out from each other. But when you 
have read this go into your hall, standing first in one 
plage, then in another, and see if from any one of them 
you can command a view of all the doors, or a glimpse of 
all the rooms themselves. Only from some such point 
of view will you be able to decide upon a scheme of dec- 
oration for that fluor. If ne two rooms are visible at 
the same time, and if the doors from the hall give but 
a limited view of any one of them, then you will be at 
liberty to choose a wider range of colors than if the 
rooms were all visible trom the hall. 

In other words, you want the eye to be agreeably 
impreesed, the vision to be carried by pleasant stages, 
as it were, from one color to another, and not be re- 
peatedly shocked by jarring and discordant tones, The 
secret of suggesting agreeable vistas and interiors is 
one of the great arts in the successful decoration of 
houses. 


Rosgnate.—New York is full of suburbs, not as 
easily accessible as are those of Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, to be sare, but within an bour’s ride by ferry and 
train. 

Coming here as you propose to do, it is most wise, 
since you are a stranger, to pursue your original plan, 
and to board until you find exactly the place that you 
want. Now the firet thing you have to consider is 
the question of what time cau be permitted your hus- 
band, or the men of your family, for getting back and 
forth from business every day, Must they be at their 
offices by nine or ten or even eleven in the morning ? 
It takes the Staten Island ferry about half an hour to 





| come from the Staten Island landing to the Battery, | 
for instance, and from the Battery to a given pointin | 


With the very light wood-work in your drawing- | 


room, and since you are possessed of a library which 
can well serve as a living-room, you can afford lo make 
the drawing-room more ur less formal, and to employ 
a flowered paper on the walls, or some paper with a 
decoration of its own. The groundwork of the paper 
ought, however, to be white. As the room is compar- 
atively small, a certain coziness ought not to be suc- 
rificed, as it might be in a more #pacions apartment. 
Get a high-backed Louis XVL chair and cover it with 
a rich brocade, repeating seme of the colors in the 
flowers on the wall. Get a sofa of the same period, a 
desk, and a cabinet. All these forme are reproduced 
by the largest and best furnitare-makers. Get your 
cozipess from the arrangement of your furniture and 
the way in which your Jights are arranged. Be sure 
to have candelabra and sconces, palms and flowers, a 
gilt-framed mirror over the mantel. Have soft white 
curtains, and heavy ones to match the turniture-cov- 
ering 

In the library, low bookcases running round the four 
sides of the room, pottery and bric-a-brac on the tops 
of the shelves. The walls must be plain, or the figure 
of the paper so obscure that the attention of any one 
who reads would never be attracted or distracted, 
The color must be, for the oak wood-work, red or 
green. Experiment with what your town affords, 
and buy nething till you are satisfied, One long low 
comfortable sofa on which one can recline, and cer- 
tainly one large comfortable chair. One table as large 
as the room will permit, ou which lamps, writing-ma 
terials, and books can be found. A smaller table, if 
you can, for all the periodicals, always arranged in 
order 

In your northwest dining-room put yellow, Use 
your blae plates in decoration. Have nothing in the 
room that does not relate to the table. Keep your 
silver on the sideboard, your glass nuder cover, unless 
it be a cut-glass pitcher or bowl or your decanters, 
In your den put your favorite color, whatever that is, 
and let the room express your favorite tastes or pur- 
suits. Nw outsider is admitted to a den, unless a mu- 
tual sympathy prevails, s0 that the reception of visit- 
ors is not the point to consider, as in any other part 
of the house. Build it up slowly ; sacrifice everything 
in it to the one purpose for which it is designed— 
whether that purpose be one of opportunity for con- 
templation, prayer, reflection, reading, writing, paint- 
ing, conversation, or simply rest and solitude 


one can advise you how to arrange it. It must be the 


New York takes still more time. Then there is the 
railroad journey on Staten Island to be allowed for. 
You must think of all these things. The traine on 
Staten Island are run rapidly, and handreds of persons 
go back and forth every day. Staten Island, too, is most 
beautifal in parts, and it used to be fashionable. Rents 
are cheap, and schemes of improvement are always be- 
ing inaggurated. 

The Oranges in New Jersey are fall of small and 
reasonable houses occupied by the families of men who 
come back and forth to New York every day. The 
rates for travel are very cheap, especially when com- 
mutation tickets are purchased. I may be mistaken, 
bat I think it coste ander twenty cents to come from 
Orange to New York. Then there are Short Hills, 
Nutley, Morristown, Montclair, Sammit, all in New 
Jersey, and each with small houses more or less cheap, 
according to circumstances, 

Long Island is full of suburban homes. About 
Lawrence and Cedarhurst you will find many beauti- 
fal and costly places, but many adapted for those of 
moderate means, especially in Roslyn, Jamaica, New- 
town, Flushing; and from each of these places you will 
find that the trains are run for the benefit of business 
men. Westchester Connty is full of houses, little and 
great. So is the upper part of New York, above 1th 
Street, now Greater New York. Sometimes an old 
house and even some farm-land is to be found, where 
the rent is merely nominal, and where, uutil the march 
of public improvement knocks at your door, carrying a 
summons from your landlord to move, you may be 
able to live for some years in great comfort and hap- 
piness, 

Along the Palisades,and on the west bank of the Hud 
son are many small villages of modern growth, built up 
for the benefit of the business man with little movey 
and many children. The house agents will tell you 
about these places, advertisements proclaim them ev- 
erywhere, and well-directed inquiries at railroad of- 
fices will bring you any amount ofinformation. Never 
take anybody's word for anything, you are inclined to 
accept, as final, however. Always go out yourself and 
walk over the premises and in and ont of the house. 
Aek about the moequitees and the water, the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. Look at the con- 
dition of the sidewalks, the general air of your neigh- 


bors houses, and see if you are near enough to mar- | 


| kets to supply your wants easily. Sindy the trains 


and the trolley lives, too. Satisfy yourself about all 
these matters before you set up your household be- 
longings, or commit yourself to a lease, 


Sanuoun,.—It was such a comfort, having you nam- 
ber your questions. You evidently knew, tuo, exactly 
what you wanted to ask. Many persons du not, but 
jump from one question to another and then back 
agaiu to the one from which they started, very much 
as you see dogs jump who are trying to flud the trail 
of a lost master, 

Question No. 1, then! A mirror is almost always ap- 
propriate in a parlor, but much depends on the way in 
which it ishang. You must study the details of the rest 
of the room, and see for yourself whether it looks best 
over the mantel-piece, in the middie of a blank wall 
space, with bookshelves or curtaine on either side, on 
the back of a door, or at right angles in one of the cor- 
ners, A mirror always adds to the light of the room, 
increases the impression of size, and multiplies certain 
pleasing impressions. My mirror, a long narrow one 


| guing from ceiling to floor, is iu the corver, catting the 


No | 


one room in the house in which your own purpose | 


rules pre-eminent. 

You are wise to paint your warsery walla. Flow- 
ered papers are always lovely for bedrooms, Daiuti- 
ness must be your aim, and the possibility of having 
everything washed at frequent intervals your guiding 
principle. In your gue#t-room be sure to have every- 
thing which a visitor arriving without a bag would 
need, even te needles, pins, threads. She may bring 
her own, but she may not, and you must supply her. 


Aurna.—If the fever has been sufficiently severe, 
your daughter's bair will undoubtedly fall out. Bat 
the head will not need to be shaved if you carefully 
adhere to the following suggestions : When the hair 
begins to fall out cut it all off to about an inch frome 
the scalp. If you delay cuiting it all off it will fall out 
in patches, which would have to be shaved. Having 
cut the hair, rab the scalp with the fluger-tips antil 
the head is pink. Repeat this treatment every day. 
When the scalp is less tender, brush it every day for 
half an hour, If you can procure a good hair-tonic it 
will assist the new growth. The old hair will all fall 
out, but the process will be so gradual that the new 
hair will take its place, and so prevent the scalp being 
entirely bare. 


L. E. H.—It is by no means necessary to have a tea 
in order that an engagement shall be aynounced. It 
is often dove at some function because it is easy, con- 
venient, and very pleasant. But even the announce- 
ment at a tea would not take the place of the letters 
which the parent should write to certain relatives and 
family friends, or of those which the young woman 
herself should write to her intimates. There is no set 
form in which these letters are written. The simpler 
and more unaffected they are the better. It is sup- 
posed in writing, however, that you not only make 
announcement of your engagement, bat that you men- 
tion the gentleman's name, and if he be a stranger, the 
town in which he lives, so that your friends need not 
be all at sea about him. Your parents must announce 


| the news to their friends, as you have announced it to 


yours, 

I hope it is the question of your own engagement 
which interests you so much, and that every happiness 
awaits you, 





angles of the room, and growing plants are in front of 
it. It is so arranged that you never look directly into 
it, but can always see some other part of the room, 

No. 2. It is of course best to have the portiéres of 
the two doors to match ; and if you are buying them, 
do not get those of a differeut kind, unless, of course, 
you are purchasing some rare bits of drapery, which 
cannot be exactly duplicated. In that case a difference 
is permissible, but it must be a difference with certain 
general points of similarity, either in the color scheme 
or the quality of the textile. Thus you could hardly 
have cretonne at one door and silk at the other, or a 
very light fragile silk at one and a heavy rug at the 
other. But if you have two beautiful pieces of em- 
broidery, or two of silk, or two of some rich stoff, 
they might each differ in detail but still be proper 
together 

No. 3. The window-curtains of a town house are 
supposed to look very much alike from the street, and 
one geveral arrangement is followed up and down 
stairs, If any difference is made, it is never in the 
windows of the first floor. There they must all be 
alike. Therefore, if your living-reom is on the parlor 
floor, let the curtains match those of the parlor, at 
least from the street. You do not want to publish to 
outsiders all the distinctions which are made tn-doors. 
If you have short cartains next the window, do not 
draw your shades during the day or let them be visi- 
ble from the street. 

No. 4. It all depends on the rest of your room. A 
tiger-skin bas a fitnese wherever a certain comfort is 
to be considered, and where no discomfort is threat- 
ened by its being in any one’s way. 

No. 5. Let the tea table stand where you are going 
to use it. If you always have your afternoon tea in 
your living-room, the table should go there. I think 
it rather better, however, not to have the tea table al 
ways set, but to have the tea and the boiling kettle 
brought in on a tray, and then set on a table which 
the maid draws up beside you. 

No. 6. The propriety of a couch in the parlor must 
depend on the shape of the couch. Iam not sure what 
you mean. But if yours suggests a bedroom, by all 
means put it inthe bedroom, And let me remind you, 
by-the-way, that all well-ordered bedrooms are sup- 
posed to have couches or sofas. But of course you 
need a sofa or a lounge in your living-room, where 
some relaxation from the exactions and propricties of 
a parlor is alwaye allowed. 

















Production sufficient to bind 50,000 





dresses per day. Simple, inexpensive, 
and easily renewed. . . . . « 


After you have tried all the new-fangled “fads” for 
binding skirts, you will do as thousands (yes, millions) 
of others have done, come back to the braid which bh 
been the standard binding for dresses since 1864, wearly 
40 years. G6 S ANGORA Braid is not warranted to 
last as long as the dress, for a refined woman will, for 
the sake of cleanliness, renew the binding as she can 
afford to do if with a braid, when she cannot with the 
expensive cords, brushes, and other unsatisfactory de- 

We do claim that GOFP’S ANGORA Braid is 
» Rest Made, and will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing, or Protector on the market. tt is \ inch in 
width, dyed in the wool, and shrunk ready for use. 


Don't be deceived by similar names, 
ag fe ANGORA with goat's head 
s On every . Every good thing 
has a host teattators. ’« ee 0" 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Send sample color to be matched and 12c. stamps for 
Sd. piece Uf you can't get it at your regular dealer's, 
Accept mo substitute. 














Ladies’ Underwear. 


Lace Trimmed and Embroidered Underwear. 
Imported French Underwear, 


Ladies’ Wrappers. 


Spring Importations in Silks, Satins and 
F lannels, 


Shirt Waists. 


Ladies’ Gingham Waists of the Celebrated 
Fabric of David & John Anderson. 


Droadoay AB 19 ot 


NEW YORK, 


B. Altman & Go, 


NEW YORK 


Are prepared to accept orders 
for Tailor-made Gowns, Even- 
ing T oilettes, and Walking-Dress- 
a 4 Gin © : 
from regular season prices. 


(Dressmaking Dept.) 








MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
— find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very t no- 


velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 





For Hospital, Ambulance, Camp, or Home use in sick- 
ness are indispensable. They are perfectly sanitary 
mattresses, and in typhoid fever, or other contagious 
diseases, they have — the means of saving life. 
Thousands of them in use. Write for catalogue and 
prices. 

MECHANICAL FABRIC ©0., Providence, B.1.,U.8,A. 





“ Hold-Fast” Hat-Pin. it's the Twist 





use. Hard te . Makes only one 
Soldice-Butten T 5 ete oie, 
per ’ 
National 


sn Bulale, 8. 


featiee Washington 
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THE 
BY 


WHICH 
YONKERS, 1 


HOMAS SNOBBE, Esq, OF 
NFOLDS A TALE, 


il,—IN 


» served, 
Jones. of the Oracle, 
and called 


l'une second dinner of the Dreamers had bee 
t offee, when Mr. B 


b a dessert-spoon 

















rapp pon the 
 m vere to or 
Gentiemen,” # he, when all was quiet, “ we 
r sie of ourclub career. We 
rT fi of vhich our dreame wer 
' : 1 what | can gather from the reports of 
hose w vy sea sbout this festa) beard and 
i \ ‘ note that the full membership of 
gau sa ah represent there is not a 
' e one of whe ie ar for the work we 
ave in ha ul as Master miles, it becdees 
pleasant dut » inf you ut hour has ar- 
\ at wi t behe = to begin the narration 
f ye tales while } sles which Lam cer 
sin—y we emet ertal will cause the un 
: mete of thowe masters of the story tellers’ art 
Is thie a continued story Billy ls giving us?” ob- 
erved ‘I afly Patersor 
No eplied Bedfurd Parke, with a laugh it is 
fo sentence 
a n commute it !" ejaculated Hudson Riv- 
ers : 
oO lemen, order!" cried the master of cer- 
m . pon the table “The mem 
aw ipt the speaker. As 1 was 
eayit mitinued, “we are now to 
“ tales which Iam convinced 
wi ' sof the past grand masters 
of t " gnhash their spirit teeth with 
al * e failed to realize the oppor 
tu not having tok! the tales 
to w w ire about to lieten, and over which, when 
p YT! e leadit living literary lights will writhe 
In jealousy 
W he he applause which greeted these remarks 
sad eubeided, Mr. Jones rewumec 
Tiat there ny be vo question of precedence 
nong the gifted persons from whom we are now to 
' I bave provided myself with a small leathern bot- 
' such as is to be seen in most billiard-parlors, with- 
which I have placed twelve nambered ivory balla. 
Then w now proceed to distribute among you. 
When you receive them, I reqnest that you immediate- 
y retu them to me, that I may arrange the pro- 
gramme wding to your respective numbers, 


Mr. Jones thereupon distributed the ivory balls, and 


when the retarne had been made, according to his re- 
quest, he again rose to hie feet, and announced that to 
Mr. Thomas Snobbe, of Youkers, had fallen the lot of 
telling the first story, adding that he took great pleasure 


in the slightly supererogative task that devolved oq 
him » ot pF senting Mr. Snobbe to hie audience. Mr. 
s health wae drunk vociferotisly, after which, 
iced himeelf 


ier having annou ro ady 











" stenograpi 
to tt od stinguished son of Yonkers arose and 
told the following story, which he called 

VAN SQUIBBER'S FAILURE. 

You can't always tell what kind of a day you are 
going to have in town in October just becagse you 
happen to have been in town on previous October 
days, and Van Squibber, for that reason, wax not eur- 
> when his man, on waking him, informed him 
that it was cold out Even if he had been surprised 

would not have shown it, for fear of demuralizing 
hie man by setting bim a bad example. *‘ We must 
ske things as they come,” Van Squibber had said to 
the fellow when be engaged him, “and I shall expect 
\ to be ready alwnye for anv emergency that may 
‘ If saking in the morning I call for a camel's 


shaw! and a bottle of Nepaul pepper, it will be 

' » see that I get them Here is your wext 
year’s salary ari vance Get my Melton overcoat 
‘ my box, and have them at the Rahway station at 
7 to-morrow moraing if IT am wet there, don't 
. for me, but come back here and boil my egg at 
rhis «mall bit of a lectore had had its effect on the 


thenceforth nothing was imposribie 
occasion he demonstrated to 
his sterling worth, for when, on looking 


s wardrobe, he discovered that his 


man, fo whom 
1 thie very 





ver Van Squibbe 


master had no Meiton overcoat, he telegraphed to his 
tajior's, and had one made from bis previous measure 
in time to have it with Van Squibber’s box at the 





Rahway station at the stipalated hour the following 


morn: Of course Van Squibber wae not there. He 

had inetracted bis man as be had simply to test him, 

and, furthermore, the egg was boiled to perfeciion. 
“He's not half bad,” said Van Squibber, as he 


cracked the egg 

“It's wintry,” sald Van Squibber’s man or 
log of the Sth of October 

“ Weill,” Van Squibber enid, sleepily, ‘* what of that ? 
You have your instructions as to the bodily fem pern- 
ture I desire to maintals Select my clothing, ae uenal, 
and mark you, man, yesterday was epringy, and you 
let me gu to the club in summery attire. I was two and 


the morn- 








DREAMERS 


TOHN KENDRICK 











“ELEANOR HUYLER HAS DISAPPEARED,” 


A CLUB. 
BANGS 

a half degrees too warm. You are getting careless 
What are my engagements to-day 7” 

* University settlement at eleven, luncheon at the 
Actors’ at one, drive with the cynical Miss Netherwood 
at three, five-o'clock tea at foar—" 

“ What?" cried Van es sharply 

“At faf—tive, I should say, sir,” stammered the 
embarrassed man 

*Thonght av,” eaid Van Squibber. 
‘Dinner with the 
opera at eleven—”" 

“In October? Opera?” cried Van Squibber. 

“Comic,” said the man. “ It is Flopper’s last night, 
sir, and you are to ring down the curtain.” 

“Troe,” said Van Squibber, meditatively—* true ; 
Vd forgotten. And then?’ 

“midnight you are to meet Red Mike at Cherry 


“ Proceed.” 
Austrian ambassador at eight, 








Street and Broadway to accompany him to see how 
he robs national banks.” 

“What bank is it to be?” 

*The Seventeenth National.” 

“Gad! that’s hard lack. It's my bank. Wire Red 


Mike and ask him to make it the Sixteeuth Natioual, 
at once Bring me my emoking-jacket and a boiled 
soda mint drop. I don’t care for my breakfast this 








morning. And, by- the-way, I feel a little chilly. Take 
a quinine pill for me.” 
“ Your egg is ready, sir,” said the man, tremnlously 
‘Eat it,” said Van Squibber, tersely, “ and deduct 


the Café Savarin price of a boiled egg from your sal- 














REMEMBER TO BE BRAVE, 


ary. How often must Ltell you not to have my break- 
faust boiled antil lam boili—l mean ready—until I am 
ready for it?” 

The man departed silently, and Van Squibber turned 
over and went to sleep. 

An hour later, having waited for bis soda mint drop 
as long as his dignity would permit, Van Squibber 
arose and dressed and went for a walk in Central Park. 
It was eccentric of him to do this, but he did it never- 
theless. 

* How Traverse would laugh if he saw me walking in 
Central Park!” he thought. “ He'd probably ask me 
when I'd come over from Germany,” be added. And 
then looking ahead, a thing Van squibber rarely did, 
by-the-way—for you can’t. always tell by looking 
ahead what may happen to you—his eyes were con 
fronted by a more or less familiar back. 

“Dear me!" he said. “If that ien’t Eleanor Huy- 
ler’s back, whose back is it, by Jove 

Insensibly Van Squibber quic ke ned his pace. This 
was also a thing he rarely did. * Haste is bad form,” 
he had once eaid to Traverse, who, ow leaving Del- 
monico’s at 7.20, seemed anxious to cutch the 7.10 train 
for Riverdale Ineensibly quickening his pace, he 
soon found himeelf beside the owner of the back: and, 
as his premonitions had told him, it was Eleanor 
Huyler. 

**Good morning,” be said. 

“Why, Mr. Van Squibber!’ 
fied smile. ‘* You here?” 

* Well,” returned Van Squibber, not anxions to com 
mit himself, ** I think so, though I assure you, Mi«s 
Huyler, Lam not at all certain. I seem to be here, but 
I muet confess I'm not quite myself this morning. 
My man—” 

** Yes—I know,” returned the girl, 
heard of him. He is your alter ego 

“ I had not noticed it,” said Van Squibber, somewhat 
nonplussed ‘I think he ie English, though he may 
be Italian, as you say. But,” he added, to change the 
subject, “you seem disturbed. . Your emile is a terri- 
fied smile, as has been already noted.” 

“It is,” sald Miss Hoyler, looking anxiously about 
her. 

* And may I ask why 7” aeked Van ag se polite- 
ly—for to do things politely was always Vau Squibber’s 
ambition. 

“i . —well, really, Mr, Van Squibber,” the girl re- 

lied, “1 am always anxious when you are abont, 

‘he fact ie, the things that happen when you are 
around are always so very extraordinary. 1 came 
here for a quiet walk, bat now that you have appeared, 
I am quite certain that something dramatic fs about to 
ocetr. You see—you—you have turned up so ofter 
at the—what I may properly call, 1 think, the nick of 
time, and so rarely at any other time, that I feel a 
though some disaster were impending which you alone 
can avert 

“ And what then ?” said Van Squibber, prondly. “Ii 
Tam here, what bodes disaster ?* 

“That is the question I am asking myself,” r 
turned Miss Huyler, whose growing anxiety was mor 
or less painfal to witness. ** Can your Inck hold out? 
Will your ability as an ayerter of danger hold out? In 
short, are you infallible 7” 

The question came to Van Squibber like a flash of 
lightuing out of a clear sky. It was too pertinent. 
Had he not often wondered himself as to his infalli- 
bility? Had he not only the day before said. to 
Travers: “ You can't always tell in advance just how 
a thing yon are going into may turn oat, even though 
you have been through that thing many times, and 
think you do.” 

“1 do lead a dramatic life,” he éaid, qeiety topite 
by a show of serenity to reasshre her. 
added, proudly, “1 am, after all, Van ake I = 
here to do whatever is sent me to do. I am nota 

fatalist, but I regard myself as the chosen instrument 
of fate—or something. So far, 1 have not failed. On 
the basi« of averages, I am not likely to fail now. Fate 
or something has chosen me to 6 

*That is true.” said Eleanor—** 
there are exceptions to all rules, an 
you would fail to rescne some ot 
tion of peril than myself.’ 














she replied, with a terri- 


hastily. “ I've 








nite true: bat 
1 would rather 
girl from a posi- 


That Miss Huyler's words were 
ny the unhappy Van Saquib- 

© was to realize, and that soon, 
for almost us they spoke the cheeks 
of both were bh by a dread- 
ful roar in the bashes the 
path upon which they walked. 

“Shall I leave you ei asked Van 
Squibber, politely. 

“*Not now—oh, not now, I beg I" 
cried Miss Huyler, “It is too late. 
The catastrophe is imminent. You 
should have gone before the author 
brought it on. Finding me de- 
fenceless and you gone, he might 
have spared me. Ags it is, you are 
here, and must fulfil your destiny.” 

“ Very well,” returned Van Squib- 
ber. “That being so, I will see 
what this roaringis. If itisachild 
endeavoring to frighten you, I shall 
get bis address and have my man 
chastise his father, for 1 could 
never strike a child; but if it isa 
lion, as | fear, I shall do what seems 
best under the circumstances. I e 
have been told that a show of 
bravery awes a wild beast, while a 
manifestation of cowardice causes 
him to spring at once upon the 
coward. Therefore, if it be a lion, 
do you walk boldly up to him and 
evince a cool head, while ! divert 
his attention from you by running 


away. In this way you wil! be 
saved.’ 
* Noble fellow !” thonght Eleanor “My! 


to herself. “If he were to ask me, 
think I might marry him.” 

Meanwhile Van Squibber had in- 
vestigated, and was horror-struck 
to find his misgivings entirely too 
well founded. It was the lion from 
the park menagerie that bad eseaped, and was now 
waiting in ambush to pounce wpun the chance pedes- 
trian. 

“ Remember, Eleanor,” he cried, forgetting for the 
moment that he had never called her by any but her 
Jast name with its formal prefix—“ remember to be 
brave. That will awe him, and then when he sees me 
running he will pursue me 

Removing his shoes, Van Squibber, with a cry 
which brought the huugry beast bounding out into 
the path, started on a dead run, while Mise Huyler full 
of confidence that the story would end happily what- 
ever she might do, walked boldly up to the tawny 
creature, wondering much, however, why her rescuer 
had removed hie shoes.. It was strange that, know- 
ing Van Squibber as well as she did, she did not at 
once perceive his motive in declining to run in walk- 
ing-shoes, but In moments of peril we are all excuaa- 
ble for our vagaries of thought. . You never can tell, 
when you are in danger, what may happen next, for if 
you could, you would knew how it is all going to turn 
out, but as it is, mental disturbance is quite to be ex- 
pected 

For once Van Squibber failed. He ran fast enough 
and betrayed ehongh cowardice to attract the atten- 
tion .of ten lions, but this special lion, by some fear- 
ful idiosyncrasy of fate, which you never can count 
on, was not to he deceived. With a louder roar than 
any he had given, he pounced upon the brave woman, 
and in an inetant she'was no more. Van-‘Squibber, 
turning to see how matters stood; was just in time to 
witness the final enguifment of the fair girl in the 


lion's jaws 

“Egad!" he cried. “J have failed! Apd now 
what remaine to be done? Shall 1 return and fight 
the lion, or shall I keep on and ge to the club? It I 
kill the lion, people will know that I have been walk- 
ing in the park before breakfast. If | continue my 
present path and go to the club, the fellows will all 
want to know what! mean by coming witbout my shoes 
on. Whatadilemma! Ah! I have it; I will go home.” 

And that is what Van Squibber did. He went back 
to his reoms in the Quigmore at once,-hastily on- 
dressed, and when an hour Jater his man returned with 
the soda mint dfup, he was sleeping peacefully. 

That night he met Travers at the club reading the 
Evening Moon. 

“Hello, Van!" anid Travers. “ Heard the news?” 

“No. What?" asked Van Squibber, languidly. 

** Eleanor Huyle tT has disappeured.’ 
“ By Jove!” cried Van Squibber, with well-feigned 
surprise. “i beard the boys crying ‘ Extra, but 
never dreamed they would put out an extra for her.” 


wiTHour MY 









HOW 





PREOCCU PIED. 
ABSENT-MINDED I'M 
COLLAR AGAIN,” 


cermine! CAME ouT 


“ They 
the tion” 

*“*Ah! And what's happened to the lion 7” 

* He's dead, Got loose this morning early, and was 
found at ten o'clock dying of indigestion. It is snp- 

wed he has devoured some man, vame unknown, for 
before his nose was an uneaten patent-leather pump, 
size 9% B, and im bis throat was stuck the other, half 
eaten.” 

**Ha!l” cried Van Squibber, turning pale. 
they don’ t kuow whose shoes they were 

“No,” said Travers. “ There's no ¢ lew, even.” 

Van Squibber breathed a righ of relief. 

** Robert!" he cried, addressing the waiter, ** bring 
me a schoover of absinthe, and ask Mr. Travers what 
he'll have.” And then tarning, he said, sotto voce, to 
himself: “Saved! And Eleanor is revenged. Van 
Squibber may have failed, bat his patent-ieather pumpe 
have conquered.” 


hav en't," sald Travers. ‘“ The extra's about 


“ And 


—_——_—~» -—- 


THE GOLFER'S MOTHER GOOSE. 


L.—THE BOOMERANG DRIVE 





Little Tommie Driver is a nanglty little boy, 

Who by his horrid slicing other players does annoy. 

He doesn't try to drive his ball like others, straight 
ahead, 

But loves to pull or slice it, Ul he 
with dread. 


fille the links 


But now this naughty Tommie on his bed doth bie 
and whine, 
Because he's got a fearfal ache all up and down his 


epine. 

Aud all because last Friday Tommie gave bis ball a 
whack, 

And om it round so fiercely that it hit bim in 
the back 


IL. —Tur Litree Capen. 
I had a little eaddie boy who was so very emallt 


That he was just as bard to find as though he were 
a Wall; 

And once when I was playiug for a lovely pewter 
mug 


He disappeared completely as a bugiet in a rug. 


But when the game was over—oh, the naughty little 
wag !— 


I found him sleeping soundly in the bottom of my hag. 








nor 








RELIGHTED. 

“THAT MAN WAS AN OLD FLAME OF MINE!” 

“What's THe sTory?” 

“HE FLARED UP ONE DAY ASD WENT out!” . 





